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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


RINCE BISMARCR'’S organ, the Correspondence, puts out a de- 

fence of the terrible blunder and oppression committed in enforc- 
ing the German conscription in Alsace. It may be reduced to this,— 
that the Alsatians, once enrolled in the German army, will catch 
German feeling and patriotism, while their relatives’ ‘feelings 
will be soothed and their hearts touched” by turning their eyes to 
German regiments in which their sons and brothers are fighting. 
Read that fathers and brothers will be unable to rebel while their 
relatives are hostages in the German army, and we have probably 
the hard kernel of that bit of pulpy sentiment. The Polish soldiers 
have been a hundred years in the Prussian army, and Poles are not 
Prussians yet. Has the Prince never read the lists of Venetian 
prisoners captured in the Austrian army in 1866? Or does he, 
with the American war, Sadowa, and the Alabama affair before 
his eyes, really believe that community of origin or language is a 
perfect guarantee for friendship ? And why, apart from language, 
does he imagine Alsatians less tenacious than the citizens of 
Venice ? 




















It is difficult to arrive at the truth as to the number of involun- 
tary emigrants from Alsace, the French in their excitement going 
as high as 350,000—an impossibility—and the Germans in their 
annoyance going as low as 34,000. The German officials, however, 
admit that 64,000 have accepted the option in a formal manner, 
and if we double this by adding the “ deserters,” and men who, 
though not liable to service, have departed silently, we shall pro- 
bably not be far wrong. This would be about a third of the number 
expelled by the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, a step precisely 
like the enforcement of the conscription, though dictated by a dif- 
ferent motive; and the exiles will, no doubt, avenge themselves 
exactly as the Huguenots did, byspreading abroad over earth a pro- 
found horror of the Government which expatriated them. It may 
be that even now some quiet Alsatian is entering the French army 
who but for the expulsion would have been a civilian, and who 
brings to it that steady fire of German genius which was the one 
thing wanting to the losers in the recent war. 


We shall have to hang a Railway Board yet. Railway accidents 
are becoming too numerous. The Times of Friday contained a 
column of them, one of them being really terrible. It occurred 
on the Great Eastern—a railway which generally contrives to 
avoid accidents, but which ought to spend a great deal more money 
upon its permanent way—near Kelvedon. The fast sea-side train 
was coming up to Kelvedon, when an imperfect rail sprang up 
and became embedded in a carriage, thus breaking the train. 
The engine and five carriages, thrown off the rails, fell over the 
embankment and were smashed, and though only one passenger 
was killed on the spot, more than twenty others were seriously 
hurt,—hurt in ways involving injury for life. No servants of the 
Company appear to have been to blame, but the coroner will have 
to inquire narrowly into the condition of the line, and the general 
state of the metals on the Great Eastern. 


The materials of modern history are very ample, but sometimes 
not very clear. If there is any human being outside Spain who 
understands the Ferrol rising, he certainly is not in a newspaprr 





office. All that can be gathered from the torrents of words is 
that on 11th October, 1,500 men in the arsenal, presumably 
artisans, broke out in revolt, presumably in Republican interests, 
as they raised the Red Flag. The local authorities telegraphed 
for aid, troops were sent from Corunna, and §. Zorrilla talked 
largely about his determination to be stern. When the troops 
arrived, however, the Alcalde asked time to compromise with the 
insurgents, who on their part amused themselves by getting blind 
drunk,—quite a novel incident in Spanish émeutes. On their 
recovery, 17th inst., they ran away, and the troops entered the 
arsenal without resistance. Our private impression about that 
story is that the émeute was originally a strike for wages; that 
Colonel Pazo, a dismissed officer, contrived to give it a political 
colour ; that the men were made drunk to keep them ignorant of 
their position, and that when they found it out they bolted. If 
that is correct, the only serious feature in the matter is the sort of 
surprise expressed in Spain at the loyalty of the Navy. 


We regret to notice the death of Mr. Albany Fonblanque, 
Editor of the Examiner from 1822 for a quarter of a century, and 
one of the most brilliant journalists this country has ever pro- 
duced. A thorough Radical of the old kind, in days when to be 
a Radical was to be a Pariah, he possessed a weapon which 
specially exasperated his Tory adversaries,—that wit which, 
though born of course of humour, is polished by scholarship 
and edged by the keenest common-sense. ‘To the courtiers 
to be reviled was nothing, but to be turned into ridi- 
cule by Latin quotations and exposed in sentences as happy 
as Pope’s best rhymes was unendurable. Here was a Radical who 
proved both his breeding and his scholarship in a way they could 
understand. Mr. Fonblanque lived down very bitter antipathies, 
was admired through life by all who had brains in England, and 
only when tired of work and usefulness descended to a Revenue 
Commissionership. His writings are as worthy to live as Sydney 
Smith’s, but their form is already becoming a little antiquated to 
a generation which would not in public perpetrate a Latin pun for 
the world, and could not if it would. 


Andrew Currie, of Glasmont, near Kirkcaldy. It isa magnificently 
carved silver-mounted walking-stick, made from wood which 
formed the stair leading to Adam Smith’s house in Kirkcaldy. 
Further, it is said that Mr. Disraeli is greatly pleased with the 
curious present. We have heard of the Eton boys giving a new 
head master a birch, but we never heard of a master making a 
boy a present of the birch with which he had been frequently 
chastised,—and still less of a boy who was gratified with and 
treasured the gift. Yet Adam Smith has so often been the stick 
with which Mr. Disraeli bas been sharply beaten, that we should 
not have expected him to be thankful for Mr. Currie’s presen 
and parable. , 


The Bishop of Winchester (Dr. Wilberforce) closed the 
Church Congress at Leeds last week with a sermon on the 
first great Council of the Church at Jerusalem, the leading 
idea being that the Church had then absolute dogmatic 
certainty, because it had unity, but tbat in losing unity 
at the Greek schism and the Reformation the Church had 
lost certainty, and that in regaining unity it would regain cer- 
tainty. This is surely a very odd view. Had, then, the Churches 
which separated themselves from Rome in the sixteenth century 
no certainty of the truth of the very views on the strength 
of which they separated themselves? If not, how could they have 
justified a schism by which they were to lose certainty? Surely 
to throw away certainty certainly for the future for the sake of a 
truth of which they could not be certain, because they had not for 
it the authority of the portion of the Church they left behind them, 
would have been mad. No view could be more unintelligible or 
illogical. Nor do we think Dr. Wilberforce the least warranted 
in saying that the present longing for unity is in any sense 
a longing for certainty. Most of those who long for unity 
don’t really believe that auy Ccumenical Council, however 
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absolutely universal, could give certainty’; nay, a good many of | evidently the least notion that the evil out of which this 
them think it a great advantage of disunion that there is no | unfortunate question” springs existed in full strength when 
authority to which even in theory they could be asked to submit. | ‘‘ the question” as yet was not; he deplores the question, not 

Our ecclesiastics have not yet realised that human authority in | the evil,—but whatever might be the means of getting the yp. 

matters of faith is just what modern Churches cannot brook, fortunate question back again into its primeval silence, of one 

Why the * Old Catholics” are the proof. They did not object to | thing Major Arbuthnot was clear, that the labourers must not listen, 

the Church so long as the only final authority was in abeyance, | to “ those pestilent professional agitators who cared for the working. 

and not used against them. Directly it was, they took refuge in | man only so long as they could make a living out of him.” Yet 

a theory of Church infallibility which made the infallible authority | the Major’s caution told him that this was not very wise language, 

un-get-at-able, aud renders it simply impossible that any authorita- aud he added, in a lower moral key, that he did not deny the 

tive declaration should ever be pronounced against them again, | men’s right to join together in self-defence. So, too, Sir Michag} 

It would be truer to say that the yearning for unity is a substitute | Hicks-Beach said, that the objects of the Union were “tending tog 

for the yearning for a certainty no longer deemed attainable. ; state of Socialism,”—rather grim humour that, when said of g 

——————— | Union which is trying to get agricultural labourers’ wages up 
We did an unintentional injustice last week to the Bishop of | to 15s. a week,—but still his hearers must be very careful 

Peterborough, when we said, copying the report in the Times, | he said, not to use rash or forcible means to put down this 
that he had spoken of a Dissenting minister's wish to preach in | dangerous Socialism. Clearly the Tory landlords are a little 
his pulpit as ‘‘an insult to his understanding.” What he did | beside themselves on the matter. ‘They have been “ educated” 
say was simply part of an argument against fancying that Dis- by Mr. Disraeli till they really wish to hedge against their own 
senters ought to be ‘ conciliated’ by being occasionally admitted | intemperance of feeling, but the intemperance of feeling comes out 
to perform funeral services in the graveyards, and to preach | gj] the same, nevertheless. 

in the pulpits, of the Established Church :—‘‘ Now those ———- --— 

a whom we proposed to conciliate held that our whole Estab-| Our people keep their pluck,—that is one good thing. On the 
lishment was a wrong and an iniquity, and holding that most | lst of September the nasty little British village called Orange 
firmly—as they had a perfect right to do—what should he | Walk, in British Honduras, was attacked by 150 Ycaiché Indians 
feel if he were in their place and a Churchman came to him and | from Yucatan. The Indians were well armed and well led bya 
said, ‘I cannot give up the Establishment; I mean to fight to | man called Marcus Canul, and meant to plunder the place and - 
the death for it, but I mean to conciliate you, and I will allow | carry off the magistrate for ransom. ‘The only protection of the 
you to come and read a burial-service in my graveyard and to| place is a company of 37 negroes encamped in a stockade, and 
preach in my pulpit.’ He should say, ‘ You are offering a | commanded by Lieutenant Smith, a West India officer. At the 
distinct insult to my understanding to suppose that I could give | moment of the attack, Lieutenant Smith, and the doctor, Mr. Edge, 
up my conscientious objection to your Establishment for so small | were “‘ tubbing ” in their own houses sixty yards from the stockade; 
a bribe as permission to officiate in your pulpit or in your grave- | but they dashed out, the lieutenant in drawers and the surgeon 
yard. You have not taken the right measure of our convictions naked, and gained the stockade. Lieutenant Smith, however, was 
on the subject,”—all which is very good sense, though not much | shot right through the body on his way, the bullet sticking in his 
of an argument against the proposal to admit lay preachers into the | back; but nevertheless, though, as he thought, mortally wounded, 
pulpits of the Established Church. The Bishop says that it is he stood commanding his men for four mortal hours, and ably 
laymen who oppose, and clergymen who, on the whole, advocate | Seconded by Mr. Edge and a most gallant black serjeant, drove off 
such a change. ‘That is, we take it, because the laymen who are | the enemy, killing Marcus Canul and about thirty Indians. The 
consulted are chiefly laymen “ of importance” who have all the remainder escaped into Yucatan, a State nominally part of Mexico. 
consideration of rich patrons of the Church, but who have few If our readers will just remember that the feat was performed 
intellectual interests, and no wish to take a less prominent place. | behind a pimento stockade, about as useful against bullets as a 
As far as we know, there is but one opinion among Church-goers | deal door, against Indians certain to murder if resisted, but not 
of any intelligence,—namely,that in nine churches out of ten the | certain if bribed, and in a climate which made Mr. Edge’s costume 
sermon is at present naught, and mostly known to be naught by | quite enjoyable, they will with us regret that Mr. Smith bore a 
the excellent preachers. name which makes it certain that his gallantry will be forgotten. 
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The Swedish paper Sydsvenska Dagbladet has published a| The Synods held by the Disestablished Church of Ireland are 
touching account of the death of the late King of Sweden, which | none of them encouraging, but some of them very much the 
shows not only the perfect nerve and equanimity of Charles XV.’s | reverse. AtArdagh the Bishop of Kilmore has been telling a most 
character, but the true feeling of Swedish’ patriotism which ani- | dismal tale of the indifference of the landowners to the welfare of 
mated the grandson of Bernadotte. At Kiel he would not go| the Church. Out of the 112 appeals for help he has had answers 
to his hotel, but bad himself at once carried to the Swedish only to seven. Ina parish in the diocese of Elphin the whole sum 
man-of-war, that he might feel, if not Swedish ground, the | that could be collected was £16 a year. To one nobleman who 
Swedish ocean, under him before his death. He lived, how- | had £2,000 a year he had sent an appeal without receiving any reply. 
ever, to land at Malmé, though even there he wished for | The total sum provided by the diocese was about £6,000, so that the 
wings to fly to his ‘“‘dear Ubriksdal,” where he thought | hand of poverty, said the Bishop, was literally knocking at the door. 
he could die more happily. He was much comforted by | The Bishop “thought it strange that men rolling in wealth, living in 
the tears and sympathy of the people as he was carried to the | the very lap of luxury, with all the comforts of life as well as all 
governor's residence. He asked his physician to tell him if he its pomp, should look on passively and see clergymen putting forth 
should live through the night, and was told it was improbable,— | all their energies among their own tenants, and struggling with 
that it was, however, probable that he would suffer still more | adversity and want, and yet not stretch out a hand to help them.” 
severe pain before the end came,—which was not the case. Not at all strange surely, if it be true that it is so hard for those 
Charles did not flinch, took leave of his relatives and servants, | ** who trust in riches to enter into the Kingdom of God.” It is 
noticed calmly the fading of the colour from his hand as a pre- | not a bad lesson for the Irish Church to learn, thatit is the support 
monitory sign of death, expressed his wonder that there were still | of the poor and not of the rich that gives life to a Church. In all 
so many as forty beats per minute in his pulse, remarked that he | societies, while culture descends, faith ascends. 

did not as yet feel any chill in his head, and then died without a ee SS NR aT 

struggle. Kings,—even the least spiritual in character,—are apt 
to show this equanimity in the presence of death. For instance, 
our own Charles II. showed it. There is something of dramatic 
grandeur about dying, for which their habit of State ceremonial 
is a kind of natural preparation. 





M. Thiers has been provoked into a blunder which his enemies 
are diligently exaggerating. Prince Napoleon has repeatedly passed 
through France, and on Friday week was residing with M. Maurice 
Richard, accompanied by the Princess Clotilde, when an order 
was received directing him to quit France. He protested, and 
aaa age demanded that force should be employed, which was of course 

The state of mind of the Tory Members in relation to the done in the conventional way, gendarmes tapping him on the 
Agricultural Labour question is a very curious study. Take, for shoulder, and he went away to Geneva. ‘I’be arrest was of course 
instance, that of Major Arbuthnot, M.P. for Hereford, at a mistake, as Republicans, of all men, should feel ‘ the strength 
Egham last week, or of Sir M. Hicks-Beach, M.?. for that lies in silent scorn;” but it scarcely lies in the mouth of a 
East Gloucestershire, at Highnam, near Gloucester, this Napoleon to object to expulsion from France. ‘The First Napo- 
week. Major Arbuthnot deplored the fact that this un- leon would have shot the I’rince, as he shot the Duc d'Enghien, 
fortunate question “had found its way into the hitherto peace- and the Third would have sent him to Cayenne, as he sent 13,000 
ful relations of agricultural life,"—Major Arbuthnot has not persons guilty only of hostility to the régime. There is as yet no 
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that the Prince was conspiring, but M. Thiers may have 
jiked to administer a gentle snub to Italy. 





M. Thiers appears to have had a sharp difference with the 
Permanent Commission of the Assembly. He appeared before 
them last week to inform them that he had expelled Prince 
Napoleon, and was met by a storm of interpellations. W hy had 
he not punished the Republicans who interfered with the 
Legitimist pilgrimages to Lourdes? Why had he prevented the 
banquet in Dauphiny ? 
more explicitly ? Why, as the Dake de Bissaccia asked, were 
all his speeches against the Republic and all his actions in 
its favour? Of course in his reply M. Thiers told the 
Commission that Catholicism was the religion of France 


Republic its form of government, and censured Gambetta, and so | 


on; but he was at last compelled to tell the Committee that he 
was there “ not to consult the members, but to make commuunica- 
tions to them.” It appears that the members are coming up from 
the provinces convinced that their constituents are Republican, 
and determined to support M. Thiers against all his opponents. 
The Centre and Left Centre will, it is believed, shortly agree to 
support him by an unanimous and, what is more important, a 


steady vote. 


A lady whose letter is published in the Times gives an inter- 
esting, though somewhat sensational, account of an accident in the 
Mont Cenis tunnel, on the 6th inst. The French train was just 
in the centre when it ran into a goods train, which had, we pre- 
sume, been delayed by overloading—the amount of goods traffic 
being amazing—the engine burst, temporarily destroying the 
perfect ventilation of the tunnel, and ‘‘ several” passengers were 
killed. The remainder were detained for five hours without light 
and with insufficient air, and in momentary expectation of injury 
from engines sent for their relief, an expectation shared by 
the officials. The train was at last extricated, and the acci- 
dent, of course, was no worse than any other tunnel acci- 


| standard of the Queen’s University examinations is very significant. 
| Everything is done to attract students and to diminish the natural 


Why did he not disavow M. Gambetta | 


! 
| 


} 


| 





dent; but so deeply had the imagination of the passengers | 


been struck by the horror of being crushed in the centre of the 
earth, as it were, that when they arrived again at Modane, 
women fainted, men wept, and many of both sexes were too 
prostrated to walk, and will not recover for months. As it 
chanced, the present writer passed through the tunnel exactly four 
hours before the accident. The distance was traversed in 21 
minutes, and so perfect was the absence of smoke or smell that the 
windows were never closed. 


Lord Salisbury, in an able speech on education delivered on 
Friday week at Manchester, took occasion to point out one danger 
which accompanies it, the notion that it is not ‘‘ genteel” for an 
educated man or woman to work with the hands. So strong, he 
said, was this feeling everywhere, that already artisans in England 
were better paid than clerks—or than curates—and in Germany 
than Professors, while for women the only endurable occupation 
seemed to be tuition. They would, he plainly hinted, go on the 
streets sooner than be housemaids. The caution is not ungraceful 
from a Marquis who has been a working journalist, and is, no 
doubt, fully needed. ‘* Mucky pride,” as Currer Bell used to call 
the spirit of gentility, is the curse of our society; but there is 
& word to be said upon the other side. Is it quite certain that 
healthy pride would not content itself with a pound a week and 
intellectual work in preference to £3 a week and monotonous manual 
labour? Would it have been well in the highest sense for the 
Marquis to have taken £10 a week as a puddler, instead of half 
that sum, say, as political writer? We do not feel sure; but we 
do feel sure that with a very considerable novelist a market- 
gardener, and a still more considerable poet an upholsterer, 
opinion is very slowly becoming healthier on the subject. 


We have discussed the inference to be drawn from the very | 


strong language and personalities which marked the meeting of 
the Convocation of the Queen’s University in Dublin last week. We 


may add herethat the extreme inadequacy of the numbers of the Arts | 


| * Barumbadad Achmet’s Baths.” 


the proper number of students for such an institution, the low 


impediments to graduation, and yet the class-rooms will not fill. 
Evidently the system is to blame. 


Mr. Lowe's amusing story about the Irish Parliament's subven- 
tion to Achmet’s Dublin baths has been declared absolutely un- 
authentic this week by Mr. E. B. Hamilton in Tuesday's Times, 
but it seems that the corrector needs correction, for whatever may 
be the truth or falsehood about the involuntary immersion of the 
Irish Members in the bath, and the consequent withdrawal of the 
annual grant, thereseems to be no doubt that such a grant was actu- 


and the | ally made, and that the formal record of it exists. A correspondent 


of yesterday's 7%mes, signing himself “ R.,” says that in 1773 a 
committee was appointed to consider Achmet’s petition; that it 


| reported that physicians and others had given evidence as to the 


utility of the baths, and a grant was recommended and given for 
‘* R.” quotes one of the resolu- 
tions in Supply, dated 10th November, 1781 :—‘‘ Resolved; that it 
is the opinion of this Committee that the sum of £1,100 be given to 
Dr. Achmet to enable him to discharge the debts contracted by 
him in erecting and finishing the Dublin Baths, and towards 
supporting the same for the use of the poor.” That, if a correct 
extract, is decisive as to the grant in aid to this Achmet,—or 
Kearns, for he is said to have been an Irishman feigning Turk ;— 
nor is there the least reason to suppose that the Irish Parliament 
was scrupulous about such grants. Of course, the story of the 
immersion of Parliament and the immediate withdrawal of the 
grant was but a good joke. 


It is not very likely that the Government, with a County 
Organisation Bill on its hands, which, if a good Bill, must half 
madden the House of Lords, intends this Session to take up the 
subject of the Land Laws. But a good many well-informed 
persons seem inclined to think it will. Mr. Massey at Tiver- 
ton makes opposition to those laws and to the income-taxr 
his principal ‘‘ points.” Mr. Cowper seems willing to accept a 
stiff tenant-right Bill; Sir J. Pakington keeps on speaking on the 
same side; Mr. Somerset Beaumont at Wakefield hints that re- 
form in tenure is the next Liberal task; Mr. H. Cowper, who 
avows that he is almost as much a Tory as a Liberal, declares that 


| he is willing to go as far as Mr. Read, of Norfolk, and not only 


give, as we understand him, compensation for visible improve- 
ments, but for improvement in value caused by good cultivation, 
—a concession so great that we suspect an over-condensed report. 
As we have said, we do not expect a Bill; but if the subject is 
touched at all, we do hope Parliament will make land as saleable 
as Consols before it enters upon that endless question of tenant- 





right. The emancipation of the soil would enrich the proprietors 
to a degree that would simplify the whole subject of tenant-right, 


| The price of land when an acre can be sold for a shilling and ia 


five minutes would be fifty years’ purchase, not thirty-five. 





Sir Roundell Palmer has assumed the most taking title open to 
| him, Baron Selborne of Selborne,—the Selborne made illustrious 


| by White’s history of the place. 


It-would seem that Mr. Bessemer’s delightful plans for saving 
us from sea-sickness in crossing the Channel are really maturing, 
| and that Mr. E. J. Reed, formerly naval architect to the Admiralty, 
| is now settling the plans of a couple of vessels with saloons 90 feet 
long by 30 feet broad and 20 feet high, which are to be kept steady 
| by hydraulic apparatus, even while all the rest of the vessel is 
| virtually tossing in a storm. Above the saloon will be a pro- 
| menade deck, seventy feet in length, of, of course, equal stability. 
| ‘‘In the roughest weather,” says Mr. Bessemer, ‘ this saloon and 
| the deck will not be subjected to a greater amount of motion than 
| is felt in an ordinary railway carriage.” Surely Mr. Bessemer's 
name will be blessed for ever, if he succeeds. Ought there not, 
| indeed, to be a sort of secular canonisation invented for such 
| benefactors of their race as these? Of course, to make the thing 


students in the Queen’s Colleges is the more remarkable because there | ©°Mplete, the steady part of the vessel will be in full sight of the un- 


is no University in the British Islands where degrees and honours 
are so easily gained. In fact, the standard of scholarship was 
materially reduced some twelve or fifteen years ago, on purpose to 


provide against the danger of empty schools and vacant honour | 


lists. Considering that Galway and Cork have, as a rule even 
now, no more Arts students than there are scholarships to tempt by 
the offer of gratuitous or almost gratuitous teaching, and Belfast, 
though better off in numbers, is extremely deficient in anything like 


| steady, where the passengers unable to pay for exemption from sea- 
| sickness will be visible, and so give the richer even a costlier luxury 
than that attributed by the great Latin poet to the safe observer of 
shipwreck. Our age is not cruel enough to enjoy seeing terrible 
sufferings from a safe position, but we think the sight of the worst 


| of discomforts from a position of perfect immunity would not be 


} 


\ 


' disagreeable to it. 
Consols were on Friday 91} to 92. 
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ment of parties, should ignore the religious chasm which js 
Sens slowly deepening between the parties, and the radical differ. 
LORD SALISBURY ON TORY PROSPECTS. ence in their view of the legitimate functions of the State - 
ORD SALISBURY’S article in the Quarterly on the | but it is not a characteristic which indicates his wisdom. Men 

“ Position of Parties,”—if indeed it be Lord Salisbury’s, | never resign their hopes, and if this English people has a ho 
as we believe, for who but Lord Robert Cecil possesses that | besides that of attaining heaven by respectable abstinence 
curiosa felicitas of intellectual snappishness ?—will delight his | from offences it does not particularly want to commit, it is that 
party more than it will encourage them. It would delight | of securing a cash balance for every unborn child. So faras Lord, 
any party to find its pet prejudices so energetically defended, | Salisbury confuses property with privilege, he may have some 
the measures it hates proved so tersely to be futile, and it | reason for his anticipations, for privilege, no doubt, is in danger, 
must especially delight a party which has not of late years | but he need only read the decisions of London Magistrates on 
found in its journals much either of energy or of epigram. | 4ny one day in the week to assure him that property is in none, 
Cultivated Tories ignorant of the wants of Englishmen, but | With» his advice to his party to wait patiently, to 
sensitive to the charm of style will chuckle with delight over | emgage in no intrigues, to join no unprincipled alliances, 
a writer who asks, @ propos of Ireland, how you are to govern|to trade in their own wares and not their rivals’, to 
a “country which does not wish for you on the principle of | reject, in fact, Disraelisms, we cordially concur, holding 
fulfilling ail its wishes ;” who affirms that “the free institu- | real Conservatism—the Conservatism of Mr. Henley, not 
tions which sustain the life of a free and united people sustain | the Conservatism of the Standard—to be one of the most 
also the hatreds of a divided people ;’ who suggests that cor- | useful forces in English politics ; but his hopelessness makes 
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ruption is ‘‘as much a part of free Government as ter- 
rorism of absolute Government ;” who tells them that in future 
Parliaments it is the destiny of Mr. Glyn’s heart—like 
Amadeus’s—to be made sore by small insurrections on oppo- 


on us noimpression. That a Conservative Government lasting 
a generation can ever again be possible in this country we do 
not believe, unless indeed by a quasi-miracle the masses should 
become the owners of the soil, and so relegate to our great- 


site frontiers; and who insinuates that the present Ministry | grandchildren the task of once more enlisting in the Liberal 
“ provide principles as market-gardeners provide vegetables, to | forlorn hope. But Lord Salisbury under-estimates the effect 
suit the taste of the public.” But when they have enjoyed | of weariness and disappointment, forgets the unreasoning con- 
their treat,—and it is a treat even to us to see the objections | servatism of themassof uneducated men, and misunderstandsthe 
to the Liberal policy of late years stated with that frank hate | nature of English inattentiveness to foreign politics—the point 
and that scathing literary power,—they will not, that we | on which if we ventured on prediction we should prophecy the 
can see, derive much substantial encouragement from their | break-up, probably for a decade, of the great Liberal party. He 
English About’s views. Lord Salisbury does not believe much | forgets that as improvement advances larger and larger classes 
in the reaction they so complacently assert. The Corn Law | are becoming content with things as they are, which is the 
agitation, he says, has spent itself in Lancashire, and so | essence of Toryism ; forgets that prosperity fosters political 
Lancashire rests; but “it will require many victories in the | cowardice, which also is a Tory virtue : forgets, above all, the 
counties and the English boroughs to outweigh the profound dislike with which the English people at heart 
growing Radicalism of Ireland and the Radicalism of Scot-| regard the inefficient governments which he proclaims the 
land, which does not grow only because it is already univer- | next best things to governments administered by Tories. He 
sal.” It is quite possible that all recent gains are due to the | attributes Lord Palmerston’s success to tact, and doubtless 





indignation of threatened interests, or to a reaction against 
the excesses of the Commune, and these will be quite tem- 
porary influences on opinion. The absolute power of the 
Liberals is gone, but “from the loss of undisputed power to 
the loss of office is a long step,”” and Tories, unless they take 
office with a “scratch majority,” may have to wait until 
either the appetite for change is exhausted, or some serious 
attack is made on property. That isa dreary out-look surely, 
among a people which has pursued a policy of “change ” for 


Lord Palmerston, except when carried away by aristocratic 
prejudice, as in his celebrated attack on Cobden, possessed 
that quality; but it was not his tact, but his strength, whick 
gave him his hold upon the English people. Upon any subject 
he cared for, if it were only a Smoke Bill or a Divorce Bill, he 
was the least squeezable of mankind, and the country recog- 
nised that with admiration. 





Lord Salisbury says the Tories have no programme and can 
have none, for a programme means a scheme of changes, and 


forty years without yet securing the main end of change, | change is the business of the other party. As a matter of 
equality of chance in life—not equality of condition in life—for | — oe 6 rte some eo the preres at 
all ranks of men, which has hitherto shown an almost imbe- | of Great Britain 1s “ to remove ail abuses not intertwined wi 
cile respect for vested interests, treating a claim to State employ, | the existing Constitution ;” but if his followers hold that 
for instance, and even a claim to private employ, as property | theory, why do not they act on it? “ Rest and be thank- 
of which the owner must not be capriciously deprived, and ful” is a perfectly intelligible policy, and one which 
which even when utterly enfranchised, as in America or | will always in an old and prosperous country com- 
Australia, has displayed as its one all-pervading vice a hunger | mand a large measure of support. It is the natural 
for shares and ‘‘ real estate,” Liberals are always accused by | policy, too, of Toryism, which in Britain at all events, 18 
Tories like Lord Salisbury of Americanising our institutions, | nothing but the political synonym of Content, and one which 
but Liberalism is supposed to be predominant in America, and | it is comparatively easy to carry out- The party, however, 
in America it is far safer to take a man’s life than to steal | does not accept it; it is always promising a programme which 
his watch. In Texas you may shoot your enemy “at | never comes; it is positively hungering for something to pro- 
sight”” and be applauded, but if you take his horse the “mise to the people—if it be only the quick removal of night-soil 
Vigilance Committee is after you with a rope; and , and the reason is not far to seek. All Lord Salisbury’s cultiva- 
even in New England, where law abides, the man who /| tion fails to give him the wisdom his uncultivated followers 
wants your purse does you out of it by a “trade.” Lord | derive from their instinctive sense that the life of free states 
Salisbury ge _— _ — . one and | —— yp peeeng, torpor is — reeeatng ng = 
supreme in Scotland, but he would nevertheless trust the | @ nation, like a man, while in vigour will always be eagerly 
Scotch Members quite implicitly to legislate on property, know- | pressing on to some point which always, till decadence begins, 
ing well that anybody who tries to get a Scotch Radical’s six- | seems to elude its grasp. The hungry, at all events, will 
pences will have to fight for his life. If the Tories are to | never rest and be thankful, and in England, with its fiercely 
wait till Liberals abolish the Eighth Commandment, their | vivid desires for more happiness, more comfort, more honour 
heads will be very grey and their hearts very sick with hope | among nations, more spiritual and intellectual light, the hungry 
deferred, and that is all the substantial hope Lord Salisbury | are all mankind. Lord Salisbury says his party should offer 
holds out. Of course he may have an esoteric meaning for | their own wares and not their rivals’, but he only says it as 
“property,” may mean, for example, his right of ownership in | an epigram. The true drift and meaning of his paper, when 
his tenant’s consciences, or opinions, or use of their hats when | extricated from its brilliant cover, is—that Tories may drive a 
they pass him; but if he means, as other men mean, his cash | grand commerce with nothing to sell, and an absolute refusal 
balance, or resources for accumulating a cash balance, his , of anything to buy. 





party has very little either to hope or to fear. The cash | 
balance will be the last thing touched, even if, as seems possi- 
ble, it should not previously be elevated into the last remaining | 
object of reasonable worship. It is characteristic of Lord | 
Salisbury that he should treat property as the one subject | 








THE CONDITION OF ITALY. 
HE terrible account of the condition of Ravenna given in 
the Times of Tuesday is, we believe on independent 
evidence, strictly true, yet it leaves a false impression of the 
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condition of Italy. 1 
affairs in that country is, t tem of ad 
istration has been applied in somewhat too undiscriminating a 
fashion. The Lanza Ministry, as they are called in Italy, from 


The truth about the present state of | of the Law, 
that the English system of admin- | absolute powers, and announced to the Society through well- 


He was invested by Royal decree with virtually 


known channels of communication that it must cease to exist. 
The Society, emboldened by years of impunity, replied by a 
sentence of death on him, and within a week all its leaders, men 


the Premier's name, or the Sella Ministry, as we call them 
here, from the name of the Minister of Finance, resolved from 
the beginning to govern on what are styled on the Con- 


of standing and repute, sentenced by supreme order, were hang- 
ing dead in the great piazza. Incredible efforts were made to 
tinent “English principles,’—to restore the credit of the change their sentence into one of transportation, and offers of 
Treasury, to abstain from revolutionary legislation, and to great rewards were made to General Church; but the stern 

for the maintenance of order to the ordinary Englishman knew his duty, and from that day to this—we 

This policy, pursued with remarkable tenacity, ap- speak on authority—there has never in that licence-loving 
din the main by Parliament—a Parliament very like Southern town been the faintest attempt at resistance to the 


trust 
laws. 


e 
684 own before 1832, though the governing influence law. To put down anarchy in Ravenna, it would only be 
is official, and not aristocratic—and accepted by the King, | necessary to put the province for one month in a state of siege, 


though he does not like it, at the price of non-inquiry into | to arrest about fourteen persons, four of them men of standing, 
the frightful debts on the Civil List, has, in North and | and to hang the fourteen as hostes humani generis, pirates, per- 
Central Italy—that is, in Piedmont, Lombardy, Venetia, | sons at war with human society, and the province, with a sigh of 


the Roman States—completely | If this course is 
too violent, the next best would be to suspend the institution of 


the jury for a twelvemonth, try the assassins by special commis- 
sion, and execute on conviction, a process which, though slower, 
would be equally effectual. Lanza, however, will do neither 
A thorough doctrinaire, he is convinced 
that the “English system” will ultimately right all evils, 
and forgets that even Englishmen have occasionally been 
compelled, as in India, to suspend the ordinary action of 
a law which the moment juries are terrorised or bribed 
becomes worse than ineffectual. The extraordinary point 
about the Ravenna case is, that the Respectables, who 
know the guilty men perfectly well, do not form a Vigi- 
lance Committee, take the law into their own hands, and 
obtain a vote of condonation from the Italian Parliament ; but 
this is easily explained. Self-reliance of that kind was 
under the old Government an offence of the worst sort, 
and the Italian gentry outside Lombardy have not yet learned 
to act without the leadership of officials, still less to under- 
stand that with the existing suffrage they can carry any 
measures of which the officials do not disapprove. We have, 
moreover, ourselves a belief, though our informants earnestly 
deny this, that the mob at heart favours the Societies, as being 
friendly to the poor against the rich, and in that case a 
Vigilance Committee would need military support, which it 
might be difficult to accord. 

Matters in the South, throughout the old Kingdom of the 
Two Sicilies, are in a very different way almost as deplorable. 
| The criminal class has there allied itself with a population full 
of agrarian discontents, the jury system has utterly broken 


Toscany, and most of 


succeeded. 
cripple commerce. 


distinct element in European politics. Order is rigidly 
maintained. The prosperity of the people is increasing 
at a rate which affects the national character, pro- 
ducing a trace of that worship of wealth from which 
Italians, of all men, have been free. The spirit of industrial 
enterprise has revived till Turin, ruined, as she thought, in 
1862 by the departure of the Court to Florence, has regained 
her population and 35,000 more, has become a Manchester, 
and is so overflowing with wealth that in Turin alone of the 
cities of Italy is socialism a dangerous power. Milan is 
increasing by streets a month. Venice is regaining an 
Oriental trade. It can be proved by official statistics that the 
price for the wine of Piedmont and Tuscany received last year 
exceeded fourfold the price received before the emancipation. 
Even in the South, rents, wages, and the demand for luxu- 
ries have increased from fifty to a hundred per cent., and 
throughout the Peninsula the upper and middle classes are 
betaking themselves with the old Italian avidity to industrial 
enterprise, working endless industrial companies, while the 
smaller cities are dusty and disagreeable with new masons’ 
work, 

There are, however, two marked exceptions to this national 
prosperity, one accidental and probably temporary, one long- 
enduring. The old Exarchate of Ravenna is in a frightful 
condition. Encouraged by the legality of the administra- 


The credit of the Treasury has been re} 
established, and the taxes, though very heavy, do not| 
The Army is in a position which, were | 


war to break out, would make of the Italian War Office a} 
lof these things. 


relief, would sink back into order and security. 





tion, two or three secret societies, one of them at least 
very old, headed by men of family and position, con- 
trive to set all law and order at defiance. Their object 
is partly money, but mainly release from law whether 
human or divine, their rule is self-defence, and their single 
penalty, death. If their demands are refused, or their mem- 
bers brought into Court, or their friends punished by the law, 
those who refuse, or sue them, or condemn them die within 
the next few days by the dagger. So perfect is the terror 


down, and the lives of landed proprietors have become 
almost unbearable. The way the evil works is this, 
|4 landed proprietor becomes unpopular, as in Ireland, 
with the tenantry, who, however, do not venture directly 
to attack him. The moment, however, that he stirs 
out of his house, the “ brigands” either shoot him or carry 
him off to the mountains, demanding, under penalty of muti- 
| lation, enormous ransoms, which when paid do not secure him 


‘from being shot next day. The peasants, who alone know 





they have inspired that the regular law is powerless. The | the brigands and their haunts, will give no aid and no evi- 
chiefs of police dare not arrest them, for they know that no| dence, and when the police make a capture nothing whatever 
juryman would convict, and that three days after acquittal|comes of it. The jurymen either take the heavy 
they themselves would be buried. The very Generals are in| bribes offered for acquittal — £800 was paid in one 
danger for supporting the police, though under Lanza’s ultra-|case this year—or afraid of immediate death for a 
legal system they are comparatively powerless. Witnesses | verdict of guilty, agree among themselves that they 
will not give evidence. The very sufferers, if not dead, con- | “cannot be accessory to the legalised murder called capi- 
ceal the names of their assailants, and hundreds, we fear|tal punishment,” and therefore must either let off the 
thousands, of well-placed gentlemen pay these villains black- | accused, or find them guilty of some minor charge. So com- 
mail. It is believed that they are few in number—though | pletely has the system been organised, that there are lawyers in 
from our own information we doubt this, believing that they | the South perfectly well known as “acquittal men,” and that 
have a certain support among the labourers, who for Italians | we can give names, dates, and evidence that would satisfy an 
are overworked and badly paid—and it is certain that they could | English juryas to the literal truth of the following statement :— 
be put down in a month. All that is wanted is a law making ad-| A great family in Italy draws £100,000 a year from its 
herence to any society which keeps the penalty of death among | estates, and pays to the Government and the communes 
its rules a capital offence, the suspension of trial by jury | £38,000 a year in direct taxation. It is very old, 
for such offences—trying instead by Special Commission, as ' not specially unpopular, but we suspect, though we do 
we do in Ireland—and a resolute Prefect, aware that he must /not know, somewhat rigid in the exaction of its rights. 
protect himself for a month as carefully as in an enemy’s ; No member of that family dreams of riding five miles on their 
country, and the terrorism would cease at once. It did own property without an armed guard, and its head, a man of 
80 cease in Lecce in 1817. That city fell in that year into | the best intellectual class, is as we write journeying from 
the hands of a terrorising society of the same kind, which was | Naples, his own capital, to his own country seat escorted by 
managed with considerable brain, and became so absolute that | fifty armed followers, certain that without them he would 
it is known to have summoned rich men to come out of their | either be put to death or mulcted in two years’ income, and 
houses for execution, and to have been obeyed. The Govern-| probably his ears. We can easily believe, indeed we feel 
ment grew angry at last, and accepted the offer of an English- | quite satisfied, that the peasantry in the South have serious 
man in its service, General Church, to restore the supremacy | grievances; there is a burning question, for example, be- 
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tween them and the nobles about the untilled lands, which, | 
as the peasantry hold, are communal lands; but this 
state of affairs is thoroughly disgraceful to the Italian Par- 
liament, which will neither remedy agrarian grievances nor 
maintain social order by repressive measures. The causes of 
this weakness, as represented to us, we believe truly, are two, 
—one creditable, one most unworthy of civilised statesmen. 
The Ministry are extremely reluctant, by proposing excep- 
tional and violent measures, to enable the Catholic party 
throughout Europe to say that the South is only held down 
by force and to alienate the peasantry from the new régime, 
and sincerely believe that time and “ English institu- 
tions” will ameliorate an evil still curiously local—for 
there are Southern districts as safe as Suffolk—and 
being Northerners, they entertain that kind of internal con- | 
tempt for the South which many Englishmen still feel for | 
Ireland. It is the “nature” of Neapolitans, they think, to 
commit crime and kill landlords and sell their consciences as 
jurymen, and they cannot help it. We need not, we suppose, | 
in England point out the absurdity of this idea. The) 
Neapolitans are not a very wise or a very moral people, 
and they have been shockingly misgoverned; but they cer- 
tainly are not less wise or moral or independent than the 
people of the districts of Berar, where an Irish Major, under | 
precisely similar circumstances, restored perfect and permanent 
order in three months. If the Italian Executive is incompe- 
tent, it had better apply to the India House, which has 2,000 
servants any one of whom would in three months put down | 
brigandage in Calabria for ever; but it is not incompetent at 
all, but only composed of men who will not see that the state 
of affairs in Naples is their own opprobrium and their 
country’s most serious and pressing danger. 





THE QUEEN’S UNIVERSITY IN IRELAND. 


See hope we expressed a fortnight ago that the Catholic 
minority in the Convocation of the Queen’s University 





in Ireland might be allowed to speak freely and without 





it is quite certain that they are not in the true sense academ}. 
cally educated; and still less is this the case if the require. 
ments of the matriculation examination, success in which 
must precede the candidature for Law or Medical degrees, are 
almost infinitesimal for Medical or Law students,—ag ig no 
doubt the case in the Queen’s University. If, then, the Arts 
faculties of the three Queen’s Colleges be painfully empty, and 


if only Belfast can boast anything like an Arts faculty whose 


students even exceed in number the pecuniary prizes to be 
obtained, it is pretty clear that the Queen’s Colleges of Ireland 
have failed as popular academical institutions. Even in relg. 
tion to the Medical faculty at Galway, there seems clear 
evidence of great inadequacy, and very great fear on the 
part of the authorities of the exposure of that inadequacy, 
Two years and a half ago an exposure of this in. 
adequacy in the Lancet was severely punished by the 
authorities of Galway College,—through President Bewick, 


| the gentleman who had so unpleasant a personal altercation 


as to a question of fact with other members of Convocation on 
Friday week ;—and a Galway student who was competing for 


| an Indian Civil Service appointment, and who had received a 
certificate of good conduct from the President of his College, 


had that certificate withdrawn for lending a certain amount of 
support to the representations made in the Lancet. But our 


| Civil Service Commissioners—whose impartiality in such a 
| matter cannot be questioned,—after the case had been ex- 
| plained to them, permitted this student to compete in spite of 


the withdrawal of the certificate, thus indicating pretty clearly 


| what they thought of the action of the Galway Oollege 


authorities in the matter. It seems plain enough that 
even the Medical faculty at Galway needs bolstering up to 
make it pass muster. 

Nor is the reason of this failure far to seek, if it be true, as 
again seems to have been asserted and not denied, that in the 
Arts classes of all the three Colleges, only “thirty students 
represent the four and a half millions of the Irish Catholics.” 
In other words, of the 180 or 190 Arts students in the three 
Colleges, only one-sixth are Roman Catholics, though, as has 


unseemly interruptions from the majority at this year’s | been admitted on all sides, the Roman Catholic middle-classes 


meeting, has been partly fulfilled. After a not very wise or | 
creditable attempt to get rid of the opposition by an adjourn- | 
ment for two days, for which, as there was reason to suppose, | 
the leader of the opposition could not wait in Dublin,—a little | 
bit of tactics, which the most upright organ of the friends of 
the mixed education, the Morning Mail, strongly and some- 
what scornfully condemned,—Mr. F. H. O’Donnell was allowed, 
under the, on the whole, very just presidency of Sir Robert 
Kane, to deliver his mind pretty freely against the Queen’s 
University system, and was only violently put down, and that 
not finally, when he ventured. to assert that ‘the published 
documents of the Queen’s Universities are lies,’—a remark 
which one would think he must have intended and calculated 
for the purpose of bringing down upon himself the reprimand 
and refusal to hear him further, which of course followed. The 
discussion, however, though somewhat of the nature of an intel- 
lectual Donnybrook Fair, was not without its interest for the 
Cabinet, if they are really giving their minds already to the 
question of the Irish Universities. One thing seems pretty 
clear from it, that the Queen’s University and Colleges do not 
in any sense meet the reasonable wants of the Roman Catholic 
middle-class in the direction of collegiate education and acade- 
mical degrees. Indeed the members of Convocation of the 
Queen’s University are perfectly sensible of their unsatisfactory | 
position in Ireland, and of the need of a good deal of intellectual 
bolstering in order to attenuate the significance of their defec- 
tive numbers, and to put an artistic face on their various 
contrivances for concealing the poverty of the land. It was 
asserted by the minority, and apparently not denied, that in the 
Arts Department of the Queen’s Colleges, only Belfast College | 
has more students than there are scholarships to tempt 

students; in short, that in Cork and Galway only as many | 
Arts students are to be found as there are pecuniary bribes to | 
be distributed. It is said that at Cork just now there 





in Ireland,—the middle-class being estimated in relation to 
means,—are fully as numerous as the Protestant middle-classes, 
Why this is so, Mr. F. H. O'Donnell and his Catholic fellow- 
graduates give us an obviously true account. The College 
authorities are not permitted to say anything in their lectures 
which shall be injurious to the feelings of any religious sect. 
Catholic Professors of history and literature, therefore, cannot 
magnify the historical and literary achievements of the Roman 


| Catholic Church, as that would injure the feelings of Pro- 


testant students; nor can Protestants attack those achievements, 
for that would injure the feelings of Catholic students. But 
they can and do use text-books, which are themselves writ- 
ten by men educated either in one tradition or the other, 
and the statements of these text-books they cannot freely 
probe, test, dispute, or substantiate, without being suspected 
of theological bias. The consequence is, that the authors of the 
text-books—or books of reference as the Queen’s College Pro- 
fessors seem to prefer to call them—get an undisputed influence 
over the minds of the students, and as the majority are Protest- 
ant, the Roman Catholic students have their faith undermined in 
these Colleges,—so it is affirmed,—through not hearing the 
Catholic answer to the Protestant view of history and literature. 
As a matter of fact, it is quite certain that the Queen’s Colleges 
have never had the confidence of Roman Catholic parents, or of 
the Roman Catholic priests. At their most flourishing period, 
the support which the Arts faculty gained from Roman Catholics 
was quite infinitesimal ; and hence the obvious jealousy with 
which the petition in favour of a Charter for the Catholic Uni- 
versity was apparently regarded by the President of the Galway 
College, though we do not undertake to say, after the unseemly 
squabble of yesterday week, what the precise act was by which 
that jealousy was manifested. 

We think it, then, abundantly clear that the Queen’s Uni- 
versity is not a success ; and that the system of Mixed Educa- 





are even more of such scholarships than of competitors for | tion,—desirable as it is, if it were only possible, on such subjects 
them. Now the Arts Faculty alone represents general | as history and literature, to get thorough teachers, who would 
education, what we usually cal] liberal culture. If the | not merely seek simply to display facts as they are, but contrive 
Arts Faculty of a University is at a low ebb, we may/to convince Protestants and Catholics alike that all they 
be sure that its characteristic usefulness as a University | attempted was to display facts as they are,—cannot at the 
is at a low ebb. The Medical, Law, and other profes- | present moment succeed as applied to the University Education 
sional faculties are all very well, but the attendance in these | of Ireland. Roman Catholics complain that Protestants 
represents rather the wish for success in life than the love of | positively want a sense when they are dealing with the facts 
culture. If students go straight from the secondary schools | of Catholic history; and Protestants complain that Roman 
into the Engineering, Law, or Medical faculties of a University, | Catholics have—not indeed a sense, but a colouring medium, 
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practical limit on torture thus :—No punishment ought to be 
esteemed torture which a just and disinterested spectator of 
the crime committed would have gladly inflicted then and 
there, out of pure indignation against the cruelty of the 
criminal’s act. Now we are inclined to maintain that if Mr. 
Peter Taylor himself had happened to be standing by with a 
cat when the wretch Cohen attacked and brutally injured his 
victim, he would in all probability have inflicted with hearty 
good-will a punishment at least as severe as that ordered, and 
much severer than that actually inflicted, on the brute who 
was sentenced to thirty lashes and only received fifteen. Mr. 
Taylor will probably say, what is quite true, that it is 
quite one thing to inflict a penalty in hot blood, with 
the sight of a cruel and cowardly crime before your 
eyes, and another to inflict it weeks afterwards, when 
all the impulse of the natural indignation has passed away. 
No doubt it is a very different thing. It is, we admit, a much 
more painful and revolting thing to punish in cold blood than 
in hot. The instinct of moral resentment seems to be given 
to us to render it possible to inflict these punishments on the 
spur of the moment without the intervention of a paralysing 
pity. But we cannot always have the assistance of this instinct, 
and it would be the most monstrous premium on crime to 
let it escape the appropriate punishment altogether, simply 
' because it had had the ill-luck to escape it at the moment 
of committing the crime. Mr. Taylor must remember that 
of weight or value, is in itself an evil. A degree is valuable even he, with his views, would have the greatest difficulty in 
precisely in proportion to its trustworthiness and the universal | distinguishing between wilfully inflicted pain and torture. 
conviction of its trustworthiness. If you have many degree-| He will hardly, we presume, deprecate the infliction of 
giving bodies in the same country, the degree loses: its dis- preventive punishment altogether? He will hardly say 
tinctive meaning. There should be but one degree-giving that the law, whilst it should debar the criminal from repeat- 
body in Ireland, and that should be above suspicion. But there! ing his crime, should be quite indifferent to the deterrent 
isno reason at all why men educated in Trinity College, Dublin, effect upon others of the penalty inflicted? If he should, 
or the Queen’s Colleges,—if they survive their somewhat pre- he is bound to make prison a place of as little hardship as 
carious infancy,—or in the Catholic College (now called possible, consistently with reasonable economy and the safety 
“ University”) or even in Maynooth or any other Irish | of the culprits. But if he would not, then part of the priva- 
academy, should not all compete together for academical hon- | tions he would inflict, he would inflict for the sake of deter- 
ours, and carry the scholarships gained at Matriculation to any | ring other possible criminals. Now, what is acute torture to 
academical institution in which their parents have most confi- | one criminal is very little to another. One man under seven 
dence. An Irish University Senate, consisting half of Roman years’ imprisonment will lose his mind, while another will 
Catholic men of learning and half of Protestant men of learn-| improve in health, If you are to inflict deterrent punishment 


THE 


too much, Under these circumstances, how is the higher 
Education to be managed in Ireland so as to be at once 
thorough and of a kind to attract and include all? For it is 
obvious that all the difficulties which apply to the historical 
and literary studies of the Queen’s Colleges apply with just 
the same force to the historical and literary teaching of Trinity 
lege. 
wn see no answer but one,—and that is the answer which 
the leader of the opposition in the Queen’s University Convo- 
gation gave. The National University of Ireland must be, not 
a teaching, but a testing body. It must examine and confer 
academical distinctions on all comers, whether they come from 
Protestant or from Roman Catholic schools and colleges, and 
must certify scholarship, acquirement, culture, capacity, with- | 
out relation to the dogmatic impress on the knowledge ex- 
hibited. Government is bound to see that degrees are true 
evidences of culture ; it is bound to take care that degrees 
shall be genuine things, and shall signify true learning, true 
ability, true scholarship. But it is not bound to interfere with 
the mode in which this training is given, except by 
giving most help to those who show by the results that 
they give it best. The Roman Catholic University ought 
not to receive a Government charter, because, first, its degrees 
would never carry weight with the Protestants even when given; 
and secondly, the multiplication of different degree-giving 
bodies in the same country, like the multiplication of standards 
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ing, would command the confidence of the whole country, and | 
would be able to confer academical distinctions and degrees 
which would soon enable Ireland to rank the various teaching 
institutions in proportion to their proper relative efficiency, 
and so to assign to Trinity College,—if it deserves the honour, 
as so many, both Catholics and Protestants, seem to think,— 
her fair reputation as the first of Irish Colleges. At present 
she has no such rank, and can have none while there is no | 
fair field on which to compete with her for the rewards of 
academical talent, energy, and labour. 





THE CAT AND THE GAROTTERS. 
\ E do not feel the least sympathy with those who treat 
’ Mr. Peter Taylor's protest against the use of the Cat 
with sheer, hard contempt, as the language of a sick effeminate 
mind that is eaten up by false humanitarianism. It is quite 





certain that the use of the Cat seems to him a mild form of | 
torture, and that the aversion to the use of torture is shared by 


at all, you must inflict what will be real torture to many. 
Or would Mr. Taylor draw the line at punishment which it is 
not distasteful to a humane gaoler to inflict? We bardly know 
of any such. To one who sees the consequences of the tread- 
mill or the crank on delicate frames, there must, or ought to 
be, real pain in compelling the prisoner to undergo it. Prees 
your humanitarian argument to its logical extreme, and we do 
not see that deterrent punishment would be possible at all. 
On the other hand, we maintain that nothing is of more 
importance, within the limits of cruelty, than to inflict a 
really deterrent punishment, a punishment which strikes and 
terrifies the imagination of the class most given to violent 
crime. Now, we think, nothing is more remarkable than the 
fact pointed out by a correspondent of Friday's Daily Telegraph, 
that violent criminals now always reserve all their strength for 
showing that they did not commit violence, though admitting 
they committed the burglary or other crime imputed to them. 
Evidently what they vividly fear is not the length of the 
imprisonment, but the flogging. They are content to be 





almost all the most reasonable and most intelligent men of the thought guilty of what will cost them seven years of liberty, 
day. It is certainly not sufficient to show that a penaltyispreven- | if only they can acquit themselves of what will cost them 
tive. It will not do for the law to treat savages with their own | thirty or forty lashes on the bare back. That is the best 
savagery. A savage law is brutalising. No one in his senses | possible proof of the impression the penalty makes on them ; 
would dream of giving over the most incorrigible brute that | and it is also the best possible guarantee that such criminals 
ever maimed, disfigured, or tortured woman to the knife of | will economise violence to the utmost extent consistent 
the vivisector, or the slow devices for driving men mad before | with their crime. Now that is of the first importance to 
killing them, which used to disgrace the prisons of all European | the public. It is bad enough to be robbed of your watch 
States. Nor can we for a moment admit that Mr. Taylor is and money, but to be besides crippled for life, to have your 
answered by appealing to the misery which the garotter wife frightened into an early death, and the whole happiness 
causes, and asking whether we sympathise most with the| of a home ruined through the violence of a criminal,—and of 
victim or the criminal. If that were a sufficient answer, you | this there have been recent cases,—is more than a fearful aggra- 
might chop a man slowly to pieces for certain crimes, or drown | vation of the sufferings of robbery; it is a kind of calamity 
him in vitriol, or devise any torture, however cruel, which | with which the loss of property cannot for a moment compare, 
might have the result of preventing the commission of cruel If such additional, and so to say incidental calamities can be 
crimes. It is clear, we think, that the State must not degrade | avoided by frightening the criminal, the law is bound to inflict 
itself and its officials by imitating the cruelty of crime. There | penalties which will prevent them. And with all respect to 
18 evidently a point at which the mere argument from the pre- | Mr. Peter Taylor, we must assert that no punishment is really 
ventive effect of a punishment must be rejected as inadequate | cruel which would be inflicted on the spot bya right-thinking and 
to justify a penaity which degrades those who inflict it to the | humane man who was witness of the savagery of the criminal. 
level of those who incur it. | Under Mr. Peter Taylor's canon, that nothing should be done 

So far we go entirely with Mr. Taylor, though we do not | which is calculated to blunt the feelings of the instruments, war, 


in the least accept his conclusion; for we would put our | of course, would be impossible. It is unquestionable that the habit 
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of killing must inflict a very undesirable shock on the moral 
nature of any refined soldier. Perhaps, however, Mr. 
Peter Taylor would accept that consequence of his principle, and 
exult in it,—for he is not a politician who is scared by the 
vision of the impractieable consequences of his theories. But the 
same thing must be said not only of war, but of the secret 
and inquisitorial work of the police. It is impossible for 
detection to be pursued as an art, without exciting a good 
deal of distaste, which may be almost called moral, in the 
minds of those who pursue it. Would Mr. Taylor declare 
that all such departments of the preventive fight against crime 
are purely evil, and lay it down that nothing should be done 
at all which excites the aversion of a scrupulous mind? We 
think he would find human society very difficult to live in, if 
such arulewereactedon. But if that principle be rejected, we 





| to Parliamentary representation, to abuses existing in this country 
before the last Reform Bill. The few rotten boroughs, such 
as Arundel, that were left untouched by the Act of 1831, were 
merely relics of a past with which statesmen were anxious 
not to break too quickly. And in England, too, there was 
| always a chance that the increase of population would keg 
| the head of a sinking constituency above water. In Ireland 
_after 1841, when the population began to dwindle, there was 
no such hope, and the political pretensions of almost every Irish 
| town, except the capital and a few boroughs in Ulster, are far 
weaker now than they were a generation ago. Mr. Butt, no 
doubt, will propose a grouping system such as Mr. Pim, the 
| Member for Dublin, submitted to the House of Commons in 
1868 ; and he will probably attempt to create artificially large 
boroughs by extending existing boundaries, so as to include 








can imagine no kind of preventive punishment more useful or ‘rural districts. To the former it is to be objected that by 
more humane than flogging,—when inflicted for crimes of | taking out of the counties all the large villages as well as the 
real towns, we ‘‘ gut” the county constituencies of an element 


deliberate violence and brutality. 





MR. BUTT’S REFORM BILL. 


| much needed to temper the stolidity of unmixed rural opinion; 


| while weshould at the same time bring together for united politi- 
cal action communities without any common interests, and likely 


T must be allowed that Mr. Butt has given proof of very to become the helpless and unconscious puppets of party mana- 
remarkable skill in stirring the dying embers of agitation. gers. To the extension of boundaries we have a still stronger 


He touched the dormant Repeal movement which had hyber- 
nated for nearly a quarter of a century, and it awakened, 
under the name of Home Rule, to noisy, if not healthy and 
vigorous, life. He took up the weary and threadbare contro- 
versy about the decline of the Irish fisheries, and actually 
turned it into a serviceable weapon, employed with consider- 
able effect against an imprudent antagonist like Mr. Lowe. 
And now Mr. Butt has raised the ghost of a new grievance, of 
which the Irish themselves, though the facts were obvious 
enough, have heard little and have cared less. Among all the 
democratic movements of our time, Ireland has appeared not 
dissatisfied with the distribution of her Parliamentary 
representation, but a few figures cited by Mr. Butt at 
Limerick were sufficient to show that there are anomalies 
and inequalities in the state of the Irish borough franchise 
that call quite as loudly for reform as anything existing in 
this country before 1867. 48,000 electors in Irish boroughs 
return 39 Members to Parliament, and out of these the seven 
principal towns of the country are represented by thirteen mem- 
bers. Dublin and Belfast together lay claim to 26,000 voters, 
and when the next five considerable towns are also subtracted 


from the total, there will be left no more than 9,000 or | 


10,000 electors to be represented by the remaining 26 
Members. Plainly there is room for reform here, and Mr. 
Butt at Limerick moralised loftily upon the danger of erecting 
the fabric of political power upon too narrow a basis. He 
did not, however, indicate in what way the lack of urban voters 
was to be supplied, though he seemed to hint that the 
borough elector was one of those valuable commodities the 
manufacture of which English policy was endeavouring to root 
out in Ireland. But when in the discussion that followed Mr. 
Butt’s speech it was pointed out that a redistribution of seats 
in Ireland must lead to an augmentation of the county repre- 
sentation at the expense of the small boroughs, Mr. Butt took 
the alarm. In a long letter addressed to the 7%mes he has 
attempted to prove that the small Irish boroughs are not over- 
represented, and he promises subsequently to explain the 
scheme of redistribution by which he hopes to redress 
inequalities. We confess our inability to follow some parts of 
his reasoning, and what we are able to understand of his 
argument is by no means convincing. 


| objection ; this plan gives dangerously tempting opportunities 
for the political sleight-of-hand known in the United States as 
| “Jerry-mandering ;” nor has our own experience of similar semi- 
| rural constituencies, as, for instance, Cricklade and Shoreham, 
| been so encouraging as to induce us to repeat the experiment on 
| a greater scale. The case is different with Mr. Butt’s remaining 
| suggestion,—the abolition of the £4 rating franchise, and the 
substitution of a simple householding franchise. We never 
could understand why in 1868 the House of Commons allowed 
Lord Mayo to make an invidious and perfectly useless distine- 
tion between the Irish and the English franchises. No doubt 
the distinction is more imaginary than real, and the £4 rated 
occupiers probably represent fairly enough the class who, in 
| Irish towns, would take the trouble to get upon the register 
| and to vote at elections; but the distinction, such as it is, 
‘is unjustifiable, and Mr. Butt is keen enough to see, and 
shrewd enough to use this grievance. This provision of the 
Irish Bill of 1868 will not stand against a vigorous effort, 
| and we should not be surprised to find that the Government 
/was prepared to concede the point even without being 
attacked upon it. 

But granting that Mr. Butt, by procuring the abolition of 
the £4 qualification, might be enabled to increase the smaller 
| constituencies in some degree, they would still remain too 

small. Taking away the capital and the twelve most 
populous towns which come fairly within the English re- 
_presentative limit as recognised by the last Reform Act, 
there remain twenty petty boroughs, hardly any of them 
‘endowed with real urban or municipal life, nearly all 
of them rapidly dwindling in population or falling into 
decay, which return twenty members to Parliament. Is 
it consistent with the strongly democratic opinions which Mr. 
Butt has lately professed to insist that these decaying towns 
|shall retain Parliamentary power, while the Irish counties, 
| many of them embracing immense areas and populations, are 
‘left with the very inadequate representation of two members 
apiece? And this, too, though the Irish farmer can now vote 
| without having the fear of the landlord before his eyes. The 
| reason, we fancy, is not far to seek. Mr. Butt and the whole 
| later generation of agitators have never trusted the farmers, 
| and the farmers have never trusted them. Of course it is the 


Mr. Butt’s main point is that the Irish Borough representa- | proper thing, just now, among the Catholic Irish of the peasant 











tion cannot be called excessive, because it is even now in pro- | class to applaud Home Rule, and Farmers’ Clubs must give evi- 
portion far inferior to the representation of the English or | dence of their patriotism by passing resolutions of a Nationalist 
Scotch Boroughs. In England and Wales the proportion of | character from time to time. But the substantial gains of 
borough members to county members, according to Mr. Butt, is | the Land Act are gradually producing a sobering effect on 
271 to 187; in Scotland, 26 to 32; in Ireland, 39 to 64. | the Irish peasant-farmer, and we shall be greatly disappointed 
We do not know by what deductions Mr. Butt obtains his if the Elections under the Ballot do not prove the growth 
English figures, but the preponderance of our towns in Parlia- | of a strong, though silent conservative spirit—of course, 
ment is the natural result of the extraordinary industrial | we do not use the word in a party sense—among the 
activity of England during the present century, which has | Irish county electors. Mr. Butt may well apprehend a 
developed the largest, the richest, the freest urban population | change of this kind, and may be anxious to preserve the fran- 
that has ever been seen in any age or country. There is /|chise for the hotter tempers of the small towns where Na- 


nothing approaching to this even in Scotland ; there is nothing | tionalism in all its various developments has ever been most 


to be compared with it, however remotely, in Ireland. The | vigorous and domineering. If he reasons thus, as well he 
fact is that, excepting in Dublin and half-a-dozen other towns, | may, we can understand why he is opposed to giving the 
there is no true urban life in Ireland. The other so-called | counties any larger share of representation than they have 
towns, many of them holding to the privilege of Parliamentary | got at present; on any other supposition, his attitude is 
representation, are no better than big villages. Itisidle for Mr. | bewildering. How can he plead for the claims of Portarling- 
Butt to point, in justification of the claim of the Irish Boroughs | ton, Athlone, and Mallow, while the immense county of Cork, 
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with half a million of inhabitants, returns only two members ? | appointed, they must have been made the principals, and must 
Down, ae, ee ps age = weeps only | have eg a — much larger salary than non-professional 
irae nies is tho wey of cay oustiahle soltectaction of |Iee, ployed an. inpetiosh gais'in odiling eo Ena rele 
seats among them. Some counties have larger populations than ment Board to content itself with the latter class. Lastly, we 
others, which, however, have the large constituencies ; Some | are inclined to suspect that the Board was literally afraid of the 
include ~— a -— none at all. In 9 oe yg a ee the = — profession might lead it. 
lemity there seems to be only one course open, of which | An eminent medical man, who has devoted his life to the 
Pathe counties nor boroughs, neither North nor South, study of the causes and the prevention of disease, who appre- 
can — a bode = iy : bie oe in pce — - ~~ ao - ~7 played by = and —— 
representation bein e e the absence of true|in adding to the burden of pauperism which is weigh- 
in constituencies in Ireland, we are ied to inquire why, | ing us down, and who sees in " uinandien the pm 
then, should there be maintained any distinction at all | tions precedent to the outbreak of an epidemic, might 
between the two classes? Why not try the “experiment of | well be pardoned if he lost patience with the stolid 
ual Electoral districts,” throwing the towns into the coun- | ignorance that would scatter nf and suffering among 
ties, and allotting two, or better, three members to con- | friends and neighbours, and proceeded to compulsion before 
stituencies of a certain average size? We should be sorry to trying persuasion. But though the doctor who would do so 
see equality insisted upon with pedantic accuracy, but it would | would deserve honour, he would certainly not act most wisely 
be easy enough to group or divide counties so that each should | for the cause he had at heart. We do not ourselves attach 
contain within 5,000 or so of the population entitled, on the much importance to this fear, but we cannot help suspecting 
numerical principle, to return one, two, or three members. | that it is entertained at the Local Government Board, as well 
Should three be allotted to each constituency the representation | as in the rural districts. If it really does exist in the rural dis- 
of minorities would be secured. This idea, which we suggested | tricts, if the advice and the acts of medical inspectors would be 
some four years ago in these columns, is now more ripe for dis- | looked upon with suspicion there, we cannot wonder that this 
cussion, and if Mr. Butt raises the question, as he promises, fear should have considerable weight with the Local Government 





next year, we hope the solution that seems to us the only one 
at once possible and effectual will receive practical con- 


| Board. Itis unquestionably most important that the Guardians 
should be induced to co-operate heartily in the carrying-out of 
the Act, for if they were resolutely obstructive, it would be 














sideration. 
xt ly difficult and ivel ive t it. 
THE NEW SANITARY INSPECTORS. as astcly em decks he code We Som teat 
W* are afraid that Mr. Stansfeld has made a mistake. ‘(included in the first Report of the Local Government Board) 
By the Public Health Act of last Session every por- | of the working of the Local Government and Sanitary Acts, 
tion of England and Wales having been provided with a local ‘during the last thirteen years. The conclusion is irresistible 
authority for the improvement of its sanitary condition, it | from Mr. Taylor's history of the proceedings under these Acts, 
became necessary to appoint Inspectors to see that these bodies that when the local authorities doggedly refuse to move, the 
discharge their duties, and it needs no very elaborate argu- Central Board is very nearly helpless. This indisputably is 
ment to prove that on the manner in which these Inspec- | an unanswerable argument for prudence in selection of the 
i ae — will largely depend the et ha es sg but we cannot see that it is a reason against medical 
e Act, e wonderful power of obstruction possessed by | experts, who would also be men of the world. 

Boards of Guardians ought to have impressed itself by this| The real objection in our opinion to non-medical Inspectors 
time on the most heedless of us. And, therefore, it is safe|is furnished by the character of the ordinary Guardians. 
° predict that unless a very sharp spur indeed is applied to | They have neither the intelligence nor the public spirit which 
them, they will not show themselves very zealous in the} would lead them to incur heavy expense for the sake of pre- 
removal of nuisances, or the abatement of causes of disease | venting disease. The ordinary farmer—and the small shop- 
— may be profitable to -~ ged pa 0 Ang was | keeper Z the country town differs but little from him—is a 
oreseen as soon as it was decided to make the Union! man who loves to walk in the ways of his fathers. He looks 
the unit of administration, and consequently an attempt with dislike or suspicion upon all innovation, and has a hearty 
was made, while the Bill was under discussion, to wring contempt for all new-fangled notions. Such a man is not 
_ Mr. Stansfeld a promise that he would appoint readily persuaded that the open sewer before his door is slowly 
only experts. Mr. Stansfeld, however, declined to pledge | poisoning bim and his, that typhoid fever lurks in the well 
himself, though he left the impression that he was per- | from which his father before him drank, and that the miser- 
sonally favourable to the course recommended. If he was| able hovels in which his labourers are housed lower their 
80, he has since seen reason to alter his views, for after full | strength and lessen the value of their labour. He knows that 
ytd Reapunaaey = has ges a pasa ~ or =, — a — existed as —_ > he - — he sees 
, not one of whom is a medical man. Our readers | hale old men and women round him, and he cannot believe, 
will, doubtless, have read with interest the letter which an | therefore, that they shorten life. Nor is he likely to 
eminent authority in sanitary matters, Dr. Anstie, addressed ‘be tolerant towards the person that would interfere 
to us last week with reference to these appointments. Dr. ‘with his business by preventing him from polluting 
Anstie does not hesitate to say that their “effect, unless the | streams or carrying on any kind of offensive trade. 
policy be speedily reversed, will be to throw back sanitary | Yet we require the medical officer of his union to brave his 
work and sanitary science twenty years.” And the language | displeasure by doing these things, by telling him that not 
of our able contemporary the Lancet is even stronger still, | only must he not continue profitable nuisances, but that he 
while the Poor Law Medical Officers’ Association is also out-| must lay out money to get rid of them. When we remember 
spoken in its condemnation. We may be permitted to hope ‘that the income of the average Poor Law medical officer pro- 
that — high authorities take an extreme view, yet we wish | bably does not exceed, if it equals, £300 year, that one-third 
we could believe there was less ground than there seems to us | of this he receives from the parish, and that his private 
to be for the unanimity with which they concur in blaming | practice lies among the class from which the Guardians are 
the course adopted by the Local Government Board. | taken, we shall see how unreasonable it is to expect him thus 
Mong d aes “_ the oe, rg cong A en | to — “3 his ag oom . = — aoe - do — 
1 ued. @ carrying-out of the Public Health in truth, we have no right to deman e sacrifice of him. 
Act having been devolved upon the same bodies as were already | The utmost we should have a right to ask of him, it seems to 






















entrusted with the relief of the poor, there is unquestion- 
able administrative convenience in utilising the old Poor- | 


Law machinery to the utmost possible extent. England and 
Wales are divided into eleven Poor-Law districts, to each of 


which an inspector is allotted, and as the Boards of Guardians | 
had been made the local sanitary authorities, it was a very | 
natural suggestion, we admit, to add sanitary supervision to | 
the duties of the Poor Law Inspectors. This is what has been | 
e. But as the Inspectors already had their hands full, an _ 
Assistant has been appointed to aid each. Of course, medical 


done. 


experts could not have been expected to accept a meré assist- 
antship to the old Poor Law Inspectors. If they had been 


| 
| 


us, would be that he should report on what needed improve- 
ment to a professional superior, and leave the latter to urge 
upon the Guardians to see it done. We say this on the sup- 
position that the ordinary parish surgeon is a competent 
authority in sanitary matters. But is it reasonable to expect 
that he should be? The sort of man who settles down in a 
retired country place on a couple of hundred a year is — 
likely to have studied hygiene very profoundly ; and if he had, 
we fear an exhausting professional practice carried on under 
conditions that impose long and fatiguing daily journeys 
upon him is not favourable to the prosecution of such 
studies. It appears to us, therefore, that the parish 
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surgeon needs help and supervision only less than the 
Poor Law Guardians, and that a system which gives him 
neither, which places over him, not a professional adviser, but 
a lay official, can hardly be considered satisfactory. 

It is true, and in justice to the Local Government Board 
the fact should be borne in mind, that attached to the Medi- 
cal branch of the Department there is a large and highly 
efficient Medical Staff. If any lay inspector wished for pro- 
fessional assistance, or if the Registrar-General’s Report showed 
disease to be abnormally rife in any locality, one of these 
gentlemen, as a matter of course, would be sent down. But, 
on the other hand, we have never heard that this Staff is 
too large for the work it has already to perform. On the 
contrary, it is generally believed that Mr. Simon would gladly 
see it increased. If this be so, this supplementary inspection 
could be but rarely resorted to. Of course, however; if it was 
found after a little time that there was need for an increase, 
it would be easy to add indefinitely to its strength. Still, in 


any case, these professional inspections would be quite excep- | 
They would not take place unless there was some gross | 


tional. 
disregard of the law such as would become evident in the death- 

rate, or would excite the suspicion of the non-medical inspectors. | 
If these latter and the parish surgeons were to prove utterly | 
incompetent, and were generally to allow the statute to fall | 
practically into abeyance, there might be nothing to excite | 
attention for a long time, and no such special inspection would 
consequently seem called for. Now what we complain of is, 
that we can discover no guarantee that this may not occur. 
The lay inspectors will probably do as under the old system 
the inspectors of workhouse infirmaries used to do,—the 

will put a number of routine questions to the local medical 
officer, and the latter will answer them in the same routine 
manner. What that system produced in the Infirmaries we 
all know from the Lancet Commission, but it may be well to 
refresh the reader’s memory by just twoextracts. The first is 
from the description of the infirmary of St. Martin’s-in-the- 
Fields, just seven years ago:—‘‘The ground within the 
buildings,” we are told, “is raised so much above the level 
of the surrounding streets that the ground-floor is converted 
into a basement on that aspect; and this elevation of the 
ground is due to the circumstance that the site is, in 
fact, an ancient and well-stocked churchyard.” To this 
we shall add the following from the paper on Clerken- 
well :—“ The women’s ward, in particular, offers an instance 
of thoughtless cruelty which nothing can excuse the Guardians 
for permitting. Twenty-one patients live entirely in this 
ae There is no seclusion-ward for acute maniacs, 
and accordingly we saw a poor wretch who for five days had been 
confined to her bed by means of a strait-waistcoat, during the 
whole of which time she had been raving and talking nonsense, 
having only had two hours’ sleep ; and there was the prospect 
of her remaining several days longer in the same condition. 
There were several epileptics in the ward, and one of them 
had a fit while we were present ; and there were imbeciles and 
demented watching all this with curious, half-frightened 
looks, which said very plainly how injurious the whole scene 
must be to them.” 


Such being our experience of non-professional inspection in | 


the past, we confess we cannot regard the present experiment 
without apprehension. 





THE ENGLISH KINGS. 
HE reproach of the English Kings, as of the English people, 


is a poverty of ideas, a certain ordinariness of purpose and | 


intellectual design, and it is one from which Mr. Langton Sanford, 


with all his tenderness for their memories, has not relieved them. In | 


the series of essays on those Kings which we have been publishing 
for so many months, and which Messrs. Longman have now col- 
lected in a volume, he has employed his extensive knowledge of 
English history and delicacy of appreciation for character to 


restore for ordinary readers the individualities of that long line, | 
We suppose it is a little | 


and in many instances has succeeded. 
ridiculous to praise anything which appeared in our own 
columns; but we cannot for ourselves imagine anything more 
excellent in its way than the art with which, in the compass of 
@ mere newspaper article, and in the most ordinary language, Mr. 
Sanford has brought out the only strange character among the 
English Sovereigns, the haughty Sceptic who declared that God 
had duties towards him as well as rights over him, and that the 
one should be dependent on the other; who “feared God little, 
and man not at all,” and who alone, among the earlier Norman 
princes, lives in the imagination of the common people as the bad 





| “Red King ;” or than the way in which he has made hig readers 
perceive the nobler side in the intellect of that crowned 
|attorney, Henry VII. But these individualities, even where 
restored, are not grand, but ordinary individualities, are 
deficient one and all in breadth and magnitude of por. 
pose, in originality and perception of what they, or England, 
| or the world really wanted. No prince in that long and stately ling 
| stands out in the front rank of men as soldier, or statesman 
or thinker, is entitled to be classed with Charlemagne, a 
| Hildebrand, or Louis XIL., or even Richelieu, or Stein. Many of 
| them, such as Richard III., and all the Tudors except Mary— 
whose brains were ruined by hysteria—were men of high ability 
and unusual force of character, but all had something ordinary in 
| their conceptions, failed to unite to a clear perception of 
|means and persistently able use of them an adequate large. 
iness of end. The strongest of them all, Henry VIII., had 
undoubtedly a clear and strong desire to emancipate the 
English throne from the control of Rome, and succeeded 
by dominant will in realising that object, but he did 
it in the English way, by slow steps, and without a theory, 
never perceiving whither the mighty change he was fostering 
would lead, growing irritable and cruel when he found that the 
mental revolution was slipping from his strong hands. Henry 
was very little more than a very strong English squire engaged in 
a stout fight with an Agricultural Union, determined to have hig 
| own way, and ultimately getting it without from first to last per- 
| ceiving the price he paid. Edward IV., a man of singular 
| vigour and much statesmanship, never clearly made up his mind 
| what he wanted the social order of England to be, and while 
crushing the old warlike aristocracy tried to construct a new one, 
| Elizabeth for half a century supported the Protestant faith, yet 
|scarcely wished it to prevail. It must have been from 
this limitation of idea that failure was so often the lot 
|of the English Kings. Many of them, for instance, were 
| soldiers of the first class, but not one of them, except Edward L, 
ever realised by soldiership the hope of his heart. He indeed 
| conquered Wales once for all, but he failed, like every other King 
from Rufus to George IL., to conquer Scotland,—a work as cer- 
| tainly within the compass of their means as it was within Crom- 
| well’s, who did it thoroughly. The brilliant Plantagenets lost 
| their Continental possessions, which they intensely desired to keep. 
''The great Crusader Richard I., as great a soldier as the Con- 
| queror, utterly failed in Palestine. Henry V. conquered France, 
| but so utterly failed to consolidate his conquests either by military 
‘institutions, such as those by which the tanner’s grandson 
held down England, or by conciliating the people, that the 
conquerors were ultimately driven out by a mob-rising headed 
| by a visionary maid-servant. The strong-willed Tudors never 
| succeeded in arresting the movement of Continental forces by 
| their politics, though no doubt the terrible pirates whom Eliza- 
| beth fostered—an exceptional race of men, cruel buccaneers with 
| political consciences—did break the gigantic power of Spain. Not 
| one of them, from Henry II. to George III., except Cromwell, ever 
| distinctly saw that the true career for a great English Monarch 
| Was not the Continent, but Ireland; that the thorough absorp- 
| tion of that frontierless island, either by utter subjugation, 
or by conciliation, or by colonization, would be worth 
more to them than any possible conquest on the Conti- 
lnent of Europe. ‘Think how the MHohenzollerns, or for 
| that matter the Bourbons, would have set themselves to that 
| task from age to age. They wanted to conquer, but to conquer 
in the accustomed grooves which their fathers had trodden, 
'and would as soon have thought of landing in Ireland as 
| Henry V. landed in France, as of annexing Norway. Many of 
the English Kings ruled obedient Parliaments, but there was no 
|lawgiver among them, no man who lives as the founder of a 
system of society. Indeed, we can perceive among them but one 
man, Edward LV., entitled to as much credit as a governing states- 
man as attaches to half-a-dozen English and French Premiers or 
Ministers of Finance. He seems to have seen whither the world 
was tending, and though he hankered after a new noblesse, was 
the man who gave the first severe wound to that system of ad- 
ministration by armed nobles which expired when Essex’s head 
fell from the block. 

It is a proof of this ordinariness in the English Kings that the 
tradition of them has had so little power over the imaginations of 
the people—not sufficient power even to keep their memories alive. 
The English people is, no doubt, to an inexplicable degree exempt 
from the influence of tradition, and especially the tradition of 
individual superiorities. The mass of the people remember no 
person, and but very few events. Agricultural labourers talking 
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in a beershop know the name of Alfred, and in the Southern | 
counties of Rufus, and everywhere of Queen Bess, and “good | 
Queen Anne”—the monthly nurse who employed Marlborough 
and protected the Established Church ; but there is no figure 
among the Kings who is to them a person, a man around | 
whose head legendary glory can gather as it gathered in| 
Germany round Frederic Barbarossa, the red-bearded ruler who | 
did justice; or in France round Henri Quatre, impersonation 
of Frenchmen ; or in Sweden round Gustavus Vasa, the liberator ; 
er in Russia round Peter the Great, the civilising ruffian. 
No English monarch, except Elizabeth, and Henry VIII., and 
George III., has a popular epithet affixed to his name, and 
in each of those three cases the expression ‘‘Good Queen Bess,” 
‘‘ Bluff King Hal,” or ‘Farmer George,” conveys a homely 
appreciation of some feature in the private character, bearing, 
or habit of life; of the ordinariness of the character thus re- 
membered, and remembered not because it was great, but because it 
was intelligible. It may be, of course, that the deficiency is entirely 
in the people, but their ignorance is not greater than that of the 
Germans was, and their character does not seriously differ from that 
of the Lowland Scotch, who have no more forgotten Bruce or Wal- 
lace than if they had died yesterday. ‘The truth is, no one of the 
Kings was great enough for his memory to pierce through the | 
thick crust of English popular ignorance and absorption in daily 
work, No one since the Conqueror did any one thing so great, | 
successful, and permanent as to enthral the imagination or compel 
succeeding generations to remember his name as identified with a 
grand cause, as, for example, William the Deliverer is remem- 
bered by Orangemen. Whether a king who had done some 
great thing for the body of the people, freed them from serfage, 
or lessened poverty, or changed the laws that bore on them, 
would have lived in their minds, is doubtful ; but of all rd/es, that 
is the one the English monarchs have most conspicuously failed to 
play. From first to last, in a thousand years, they have thought 
or seemed to think the social order immutable and divine. 

It is part of this same ordinariness, we fear, that the Kings of 
England have, with one exception, never been enemies of the 
people, have never thirsted to make their volition legally execu- 
tive. No one, except Charles [., has ever seriously tried to be 
despotic in the true sense of the word, to obtain power to give | 
a capital sentence out of his own mouth without reason assigned. 
Rufus was a tyrant, but only when his wild self-will was thwarted, 
as John was a tyrant when tyranny only could gratify his | 
malice or his lust. Henry VIII. sent personal enemies to the 
block, but always by statutory power or due form of law. No 
one of them except Charles I. ever aspired to the position of 
Louis XIV., still less to that of Frederic the Great; and even 
Charles did not desire to interfere with the ordinary course of 
daily life, to be, for instance, the supreme judge of civil 
appeal. James I. wished that, and did, we believe, hang 
one thief by decree, but he wished it as men wish to be 
wise or to know all languages, without any effort towards the 
fulfilment of his wish. It may be said the Kings never made the 
effort, because, from the constitution of English society, they 
knew its futility, but is that quite so certain? Henry VIII. 
could have had the power for the asking; had it, in fact, 
over the circle he lived among. Strafford, a clear-headed 
man, saw his way to it well enough. Our own belief is, | 
that a great King who had allied himself to the Commons as 
against the privileged classes, could in many periods of our 
history have worked the Revolution, which was subsequently 
worked precisely in that way among a cognate people, the 
Danes, and have prefaced the constitution with the same addi- 
tional clause, ** The King of England is absolute throughout his 
dominions.” Not one of them, however, appears to have wished 
for this position, for not one ever rose above the ordinary feeling 
of Englishmen,—the wish to occupy a great station, and receive 
unbroken respect, and carry out favourite views without too much 
violence or shock to general opinion. They were all, in fact, 
highly-placed English gentlemen, strong or weak, good or 
bad, markedly different in character and powers when you 
saw them close, but still all limited within the range of 
objects, powers, and methods of action implied within that 
description. From the single one who was not—the thoroughly 
Italian Charles I., Italian in object and habit of mind, in guile 
and in personal grace—Englishmen took the head off, as a 
hint that they liked Scvereigns who in the main agreed with their 
ideas. The Royal race of England has been no more distinctive 
than any long-enduring house among her great families, and ex- 
cept in the Tudor period has had very little more influence over 


the course of affairs. The people has grown and grown, and the | that applies equally to all individual horses. Nor can we conceive 


'ness of the dog. 


| 
\ 
| 


| go. 


| Now when the reviewer speaks in this way, he seems to 


race remains still at the top; but the growth bas been without 
their aid, from internal forces, not from any ploughing, or planting, 
or cultivation of theirs. They have never been among the 
mastering individualities of the world. 





DOG-CONSCIOUSNESS. 
HE Germans are ahead of us in the scientific treatment of 
‘consciousness’ generally, but their learned men who 
understand ‘ consciousness’ are not usually out-of-doors men, men 
who keep dogs and cultivate their friendship. Hence we do not 


‘think that any of their great Reviews have yet taken up the sub- 
| ject of the ‘ Consciousness of Dogs’ with the thoroughness of one 


of our own great Conservative Reviews,—the Quarterly. At least, 
we have as yet come upon no article in any great German review 


| devoted to the study of “das hundische Bewusstseyn,” as is an 


elaborate article in the new number of the Quarterly. No doubt 
the editor feels the close connection between the English sympathy 
with the animal world, and English Conservatism. The Quarterly 
Review justly remarks that dogs are the most conservative of 
creatures, —clinging to fixed habits with the most ardent attachment, 
—and no doubt those who love dogs must borrow a little of Conser- 
vative feeling from their humble friends. But whatever the cause, 
the result is that the Quarterly reviewer has really anticipated the 
German metaphysicians in the attempt to get within the conscious- 
And it is not only a very bold and careful, 
but, on the whole, a successful attempt, though on one point, on 


| which we are now to speak, we cannot pretend to acquiesce in the 
| Quarterly reviewer's inferences. 


The reviewer shows that the dog , 
shares almost all the passions and emotions of man,—“ anger, 


| hatred, jealousy, envy, gluttony, love, fear, pride, vanity, mag- 


nanimity, chivalry, covetousness, avarice, shame, humour, grati- 
tude, regret, grief, maternal love, courage, fortitude, hope, and 
faith,”—not, by the way, a very scientific classification, as many 


| of them overlap each other ; further, he lays it down that the dog 


is destitute of the passion for stimulants and intoxicating drugs, 
is incapable of the kind of shame of which ‘ modesty ’ is the highest 
form, and is, further, excluded from the lofty range of emotions 


| which have ‘abstract ideas’ for their objects (not a very good 


mode of describing Art and the higher Literature, which mostly 
have concrete objects). And then the reviewer passes judgment 
that the dog, having no moral freedom, has no morality beyond 
such a shadow of it as his love and reverence for his master 
may impose on him, but that his intellectual faculties are very like 
ours, so far as memory, reflection, combination, forethought, asso- 
ciation of ideas, and even a power of drawing simple inferences, 
But oddly enough, the reviewer goes on to say that the dog’s 
inability for articulate speech must be considered as practically 
putting the question whether the dog can have any command of 


| abstract ideas beyond argument,—all real use of abstract ideas 


needing the aid of Janguage to make it of any effect. Whence 
the writer concludes that the dog has no self-consciousness, no 


| distinct consciousness of the subject, as distinguished from that 


of the object, of his thoughts. He does not realise the dis- 
tinction between the Self and the Not-self. 


'us to use both ‘abstract ideas” and “ self-consciousness” in 
some very new and peculiar sense, and that his use of these 
‘terms in that sense is exceedingly likely to do injustice to the 
‘creature whom he so carefully and affectionately studies. All 
that we can fairly mean by an abstract idea is a notion which 
applies indifferently to any member of a class, which has had all 
| that individualises it, all that attaches it to a single individual, 
discharged out of it. For instance, if I say to my dog, ‘ Will you 
go a little walk?’ and he immediately begins to bark with excite- 
| ment, does our reviewer mean to say that the word ‘ walk’ must 
| suggest to him purely individual objects, that he thinks solely of 
individual roads, hedges, furze-bushes, hills, —that he has not a 
| rush of vague conceptions which will cover equally any sort of 
'walk? Surely abstraction is a process quite as familiar to the 
dog as to the little child. When a child has heard the word 
| ‘horse’ once or twice applied to an actual horse, he probably in- 
| fers that the name is applied without reference to its colour or its 
size, and the danger might be that he would think a calf or a donkey 
'ahorse. But his idea of a horse is already ‘ abstract,’—too abstract, 
| as it would include creatures resembling it only in having four legs 
‘anda tail. A dog’s idea might probably be less abstract. Certainly 
| the dog distinguishes with the greatest acuteness between different 
species, as well as between different individuals; he has unques- 
| tionably an abstract idea of a horse, as of ‘a walk,’—a vague idea 
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how a sheep-dog which did not know the species as well as the | Their Ways”) who accumulated a store of bones by saving 
individuals could get on in his professional life at all. He would | up half his dioner daily, till he had capital enough to pay a 
be in danger of mistaking every new or strange sheep for an troop of dogs of the neighbourhood to revenge him on a dog of 
enemy, if he recognised the sheep only by individual marks. But' great size and strength which had worried him. Here was g 
probably the reviewer would deny that he meant to question the genuine economist, with a clear knowledge of the nature of 
dog’s aptitude for taking in abstract ideas in this sense. So long capital and wages, as well as a clear intellectual conception 
as the ideas are not too abstract to be illustrated by external of the sweetness of revenge. You cannot possibly explain go 
objects, he would perhaps say the dog is master of them. He elaborate a plan as this without supposing that the dog 
knows what a stick or a whip means without any reference to the distinguished between means and ends, understood the prin- 
individual articles of that kind with which he has made ac-!| ciple of mercenary troops, and conceived the possibility of 
quaintance. He has vague conceptions of concrete things, but organising them at the cost of some small self-denials, He 
not conceptions of which you could produce no actual specimen must have had in some form the notion “I won't eat the 
at all, such as of ‘truth,’ ‘ justice,’ ‘beauty,’ &c. Even in this | bone, for I want it to buy aid for the punishment of my rival.” 
more limited sense, we think the reviewer, necessarily and by his Put that conception into the most concrete form you can, 
own admissions, wrong. Would a dog drown himself in his | and it will yet be found to involve more than one abstract idea, 
misery without a distinct notion of ‘death,’ of which he and, moreover, the knowledge of the influence which abstract 
has never had or could have had anything but an abstract notion, ideas may have upon future actions. Again, it is difficult to imagine 
yet the stories given by the (Quarterly reviewer of canine suicides | that the Quarterly reviewer's story of the poodle which kept a 
are very convincing and authentic. Nay, it is perfectly obvious | gold coin, dropped by its master in a hotel, in its mouth the whole 
that the dog has a complete mastery of that very abstract idea, | day till his return, refusing to eat for fear of putting the piece 
* padding,’ i.c., of something to hide a real deficiency, as this | down, had not a pretty clear idea of the exchangeable value 
amusing story shows :— | of gold. 

“Tho dog was a poodle puppy, called Baldi. One night, after we| Hence we do not believe that the difference between dogs 
had all gone to the play, supper having been laid ready for our return, and men as regards the mastery of abstract ideas is at all more 


we found the pigeon-pie in this condition: one pigeon having been ’ 

abstracted, and the hole cleverly filled up with a bit of damp inky | than braid of degree. And we sey the nae of the dog's self. 
sponge, which my father (the late Mr. North) always kept in a glass on | CONSClousness. No doubt he does not think in our artificial way 
his writing-table to wipe his pehs on. Baldi looked terribly guilty, | of the difference between the ‘self’ and the ‘ not-self.’+ But 


and there was no doubt where the pigeon was gone; but why he should ; i ici i 

have thought of concealing his guilt by filling up the hole I have not So aegueas Me me psaatgd dows from the slagilalty of bis Comenscus 

an idea.” _ that he has no distinct self-consciousness, seems to us pure exag- 
— tion. The reviewer, like anyone who knows dogs, concedes 

N ; 7 i i i “i a Paap sag 

low, Baldi evidently felt uneasy at the emptiness of the pigeon ‘to the dog both vanity and jealousy,—pride in its own beauty, 
pie after he had eaten one pigeon, and having apparently but an| _ . P 
- . 2 s , and an eager grudge against those who are preferred to 
indifferent estimate of his master’s taste, thought that possibly the | . - . . 

cs : é = it. low can this be without some measure of conscious comparison 
substitution of a bit of damp inky sponge might conceal the defi- . P F : 

‘ . : : between his own claims,—the love felt for him,—and the claims of 
ciency. ‘Therein he certainly showed a very imperfect knowledge 9 : F F 
SP lentes tenten. beat 10 3 ae that thi lik another? But if you want a more clearly intellectual test of canine 
the followin aa = ' a geen ye ah : “eros mad self-consciousness, observe a dog—as the present writer has the 

, ee ee ee ere ee ee ee ee rate opportunity of doing every day—suffering under the imitative skill 
suming the pigeon, he must have had the conception of his master’s : : : 

: gee : of a parrot that mocks all his tones of delight, complaint, entreaty, 
displeasure; we won’t insist on that as an abstract idea, as the |. : : . : 

4 t : | impatience, with perfect skill. It drives the dog nearly mad,—not 
reviewer might say he would only have had the concrete picture : : 
: : a, | Of course from the noise, but from the same sort of horror which 
of an angry master; but further, the notion of his master’s dis- i aa tee Godl hae hile hea? th bi ; 
leasure must have suggested the possibility of filling up the de- aches a Se ne eee 
ieee hiatus in th a — ‘ pa hi J 4 d himself. It puzzles the dog’s sense of personality, confounds his 
ee ena “en 7 fs en a on se a ” a eee discrimination between the self and the not-self, and altogether 
‘ nave Had this inspiration without a clear notion Hoth of | makes ‘ the burden of the mystery of all this unintelligible world” 
relative magnitude and of the nature of a trick? He must have : : : 
; : : too much for the dog. We will not assert free-will,—in any at 
sought about for something of like colour, and decided that the inky : , 
nage Rie least but the faintest germs,—for the dog. But we will assert 
sponge was the best approach to imitative art he could on the * é gata : 
: ‘ ae that in spite of his inability to use abstract language of any kind, 
spur of the moment insert, and have inserted it, in the hope that | : P i A 
: 3 aod he has plenty of abstract ideas of a kind of which you could 
by so doing he could prevent his master from perceiving the loss re : : : 
: ‘ : . ..._,,| find no physical illustration or expression at all, and has especially, 
of the pigeon. How is all that conceivable without the distinct : : 
. . : ‘ ea : whether you call it abstract or concrete,—we should be disposed 
abstract notion of imposing upon his master? You can't even suggest 2 : , ale od 
, : Ss to call it the latter, —a very clear idea of himself as distinguished 
the mental process in a concrete form beyond its first stage. You can from all that is outside the sphere of his canine personalit 
imagine the dog dismayed at the thought of an angry face gazing first : P : I y: 
at the pigeon-pie and then at the vision of his master. But | ai EG AR 
beyond that, how is the intellectual process to be continued with- | HIPPOLYTE TAINE, / 
out the use of an abstract idea? The inky sponge might have ARIS has a school whose professional object is to train Masters 
suggested itself from some vague perception of resemblance, but for the University. As the curriculum of studies is high, 
the notion of substituting it in the place of the pigeon could not and the situation of official mastership much envied among the 
have suggested itself without the notion of the possibility of pro- intelligent youth whose means are not equal to the pecuniary 
ducing a false impression in his master’s mind. And what is such exigencies of other liberal professions, the Ecole Normale has been, 
a false impression except in the strictest sense an abstract idea? , more or less from its creation, the cradle of distinguished and 
How could a dog hope to deceive his master as to what had hap- | promising minds. Fora long time this public establishment re- 
pened without distinguishing in his own mind between the event | mained within the frigid and stiff limits of magisterial pedantry, 
and what he wanted the event to appear; and how could he so and was essentially a training-school for teachers, orthodox, 
distinguish without apprehending more or less the relation | uarrow, and traditional; but the Revolution of 1848 brought a 
between evidence and belief? It is not like the case of a | memorablechangeinthesanctuary of the University,—excited akind 
dog’s hiding a bone, the possession of which he associates | of literary emulation, and a consequent throwing off of antiquated 
with a beating; it is quite conceivable that he might do that | ideas almost unique in its history. ‘he revolutionary events from 
from the mere force of unpleasant memories, aroused jointly by | without worked their influence on this cold seminary, so entirely 
the sound of his master’s step and the association with previous acts | isolated from modern life; the habits of the school became more 
of plunder. But the dog could not have substituted anything else | independent, and greater liberty of action and warmth of discussion 
in the place of the pigeon he had robbed through the force of such | soon prevailed. ‘Then, and then only, did a host of young and 
associations; for that involved a clear intellectual apprehension remarkable men, who were to take eventually an important place 
that suspicion would be aroused by the emptiness of the pie, and | in French contemporary literature, spring from the scholastic 
that if the pie could be filled by something of somewhat renaissance. ‘The Ecole Normale possessed at the time a pleiad 
similar size and colour, that suspicion might be averted. of elegant and correct writers, gifted with supple literary 
Now preparing a train of circumstances to avert suspicion | aptitudes,—MM. J. Weiss, Prévost-Paradol, Hervé, Edmond 
must imply a distinct abstract conception of what suspicion | About, and Taine.~ Itis a noteworthy fact that, with the exception 
is. Nor is this the only well-authenticated dog story of the cleverest one, all these writers began the career of letters with 
demanding such an inference. There is a story of a dog revolutionary opinions, and finally yielded to the political cause 
(told by Mr. Williams in his amusing book on “ Dogs and which seemed most likely to each of them to win the day. 
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Our business is with M. Taine, who alone has remained what he was 
formerly, and is more particularly known in England as one of the 
few Frenchmen who have devoted thoughtful study to a country 
whose customs and characteristics are but too little known over the 
Channel. He is undoubtedly the most independent of noted ** Nor- 
maliens,” for although M. Edmond About has often trodden 
under foot his doctoral gear to assume the fool's cap, he never 
dared to break so openly as M. Taine with the prejudices and tradi- 
tions of the French University. From the beginning, the historian 
of English literature despised orthodoxy, and determined, to use 
Palzac’s picturesque expression, ‘‘ to throw the house out by the 
window.” Trained and accustomed to respect for masters, love 
of antiquated methods, submission to authority, bis first 
writings breathed in every line the purpose of inno- 
vating ; and in fact, he has created a complete philo- 
sophical system, owing more to physiology than psychology ; 
‘and which has, at least, the attraction of eminent originality. 
{n order to clear the ground covered with the débris of 
anterior philosophies, M. ‘Taine proceeded to demolish, or 
appear to demolish, with marvellous verve, and a subtlety that 
left far behind the most perfidious sophistry, all the theories of 
the French ideologists of the age,—Royer-Collard, Laromi- 
guitre, Cousin, Jouffroy, and others, denying the body and 
details of their spiritualistic theories, and finally rehabilitating 
anew those doctrines of Condillac which attribute to 
ideas no other origin than the perceptions of the senses; for 
although M. Taine has frequent recourse to Locke and Hegel, he 
distinctly bases himself on the theories of the author of the 
** Treatise on Sensations.” This tardy and audacious affirmation 
of materialism was a thunder-stroke for the Sorbonne, for the 
attack was clearly enunciated, precise, well directed, and fear- 
Yessly expounded in book, review, and journal. M. Taine 
was still, at that time, professor of the University, but a 
year of tuition was too much for him; he threw up the appoint- 
ment, devoted himself to letters, and was immediately admitted to 
thestaff of the Journal des Débats and Revue des Deux Mondes, where 
he brusquely developed his new theory of national and individual 
character and literature. After showing that in intellectual embryo- 
logy (to quote his own expression) all the intellectual and physical 
powers of man are grouped around a predominating faculty, and 
so completely subjected to its influence that they become, as it were, 
its slaves, M. ‘Taine sought the birth and origin of this predominating 
faculty ; and this gave rise to his ingenious system of geographical 
and atmospheric influence on the human frame, as also that of moral 


attention is accorded to the manner of saying things than to the 
things that are said. 

When he was appointed to the Professorship of Esthetics at 
the School of Fine Arts in Paris, he applied himself from the 
very first to demonstrate to his pupils that «sthetics did not exist. 
Thus he once made to his auditors this singular confession, 
‘*Modern and ancient esthetics differ in this sense, that the 
one is historical and the other dogmatical; modern esthetics 
do not impose precepts, but recognise new laws. Besides, 
I cannot help thinking, from the bottom of my conscience, that 
only two precepts have ever been discovered; the first is to 
be born with genius,—that is the business of your parents, not 
my business ; the second consists in studying a great deal, so as to 
possess your art thoroughly,—that is your business, not mine,” 
The auditory in whose hearing M. Taine exposed his xsthetical 
theories was not only composed of pupils of the School of Fine 
Arts, but the world of fashion, and the elegant as well as the 
gravest men, all those who like to hear fine periods and musical 
phrases, attended his courses every ‘Thursday, and on that day 
the lecture-room of the Rue Bonaparte bore much resemblance to 
the interior of a theatre or concert-hall; fine toilettes and rich 
costumes swept over the dusty boards, and beside the harmonious 
images, sonorous antitheses, and luminous metaphors that fell 
from the professor's lips, the scintillation of diamonds and the 
élite of the dazzling Parisian beauty might have borne com- 
parison with those of the most brilliant nights of Ventadour, 
From this time, what is called in Paris ‘‘ Le Monde” adopted M. 
Taine, as it adopts everything that enchants and pleases it. The 
ancient ‘‘Normalien” had found the secret of captivating. 
M. Taine has, in truth, the finest command of language, the most 
striking vocabulary, the most cleverly undulating and serpentine 
phrases, that a mundane orator could well wish for. The bold para- 
doxes and rash propositions frequently put forth in his lectures would 
be refuted, were they presented by others with less art, while they 
contribute to show off the supple and energetic qualities of his 
talent. This suppleness is evident enough in his ‘‘ History of Eng- 
lish Literature,” which ought to be called, said Sainte-Beuve, ‘ The 
History of the English Race and Civilisation through its Litera- 
ture.’” Neither was this facility restricted to serious works; in 1866 
and 1867, the gourmets of Parisian literature were greatly surprised 
at the appearance in the pages of the Iie Parisienne of a series of 

articles on elegant Paris, uniting the penetrating faculty of observa- 
| tion which savoured of Stendhal and Balzic with that richness of 
style which belongs to Théophile Gautier alone. ‘These articles 





resultants, in which he explains the birth, special aptitudes, and were signed by a certain Frédéric Thomas Graindorge, who ap- 
diversity of artistic and literary tempers, by the influences of pended to his name the singular qualifications of ‘* Doctor of 
races, society, education, organisation, passions, manners, incidents | philosophy of the University of Jena, senior partner of the firm 
of life, of all, in short, that touches man and modifies him in his | Graindorge and Co. (oils and salt pork, at Cincinnati, United 
physical and psychological nature. In the latter sense, M. Taine States).” The author reviewed the manners, tastes, fantasies, 
goes even further, for according to his system, the soul perforce | caprices, and eccentricities of the French aristocracy with 
disappears. ‘This is in no way an exaggeration, for M. Taine himself | extraordinary wit, vivacity, and lightness of style. One 
has written that ‘‘ the productions of the human mind as well as | day, Paris learned that the Thomas Graindorge was no 
those of organic life are only to be explained by the atmosphere other than the amiable professor of msthetics of the School 
in which they thrive ;” and he expounds his theory still more | of Fine Arts, and that M. ‘Taine, by way of reposing 
plainly in his fine “ Voyage aux Eaux des Pyrénées,” when, | himself after serious work, indulged in these clever delincations. 
Speaking of the Béarn peasants, he says:—‘* Here, men are thin) M. Taine was then accepted by the most Parisian of Parisians, 
and pale ; their bones protrude, and their features are large and | as the most lettered of the lettered had accepted him, as an equal ; 
severe, like their mountains. An eternal struggle with the soil has | he had no longer reason to fear the enmities which an im- 
made women stunted as well as plants; it has left in their eyes | placable and fearless avowal of materialist theories would have 
a vague expression of melancholy and reflection. ..... The been sure to raise in his path. M. Taine proved himself a wise 
impressions of the soul and the body modify in the long run the | politician in thus parading his Parisian and worldly powers, for in 
body and the soul ; the race moulds the individual, and the country | the last years of the Empire the Ultramontane party directed 
moulds the race. A degree of heat in the atmosphere and of | their full wrath against what they styled “the clan of 
inclination in the soil is the primary cause of our faculties and | Freethinkers,” which was composed of the most illustrious 


passions.” It is not difficult to see the space left to the soul in | persons of the day, and the reputation of worldly wit was his 


such a system, and it is all but certain that this materialist display, | best protection. ; ; 
0 brilliant and so novel that philosophers and leftés were as much | _M. ‘Taine is now in the full vigour of age and talent; and any 
astonished as shocked at its exhibition, would have excited slight harshness of style, such as was noticeable in his first years of 


protestations from even the scientific, if the innovator had not | literary renown, has completely disappesred. The sharp angus 








‘ é " ; hi ore 1 f style beco 
taken good care to clothe his matter in a wonderful display have been softened; his exuberant colour of style has me 


of glittering draperies of light and harmony, and used all the | 


fertile resources of his imagination ; for the scientific and medical 


‘studies by which M. Taine prepared himself for three consecutive 


years before taking the field had not impaived the light and bril- | 
liant varnish which fascinates men just as a mirror dazzles larks. 
Essentially French in temper, and supremely gifted with the 
irresistible and deceptive charms of wit, M. Taine was certain of 
the approbation of his public—whether in writing or speech—for | 
the enunciation of the weirdest and most bizarre ideas, for he was | 


lucky enough to be magister elegantiarum in a country where more | 


| 


more harmonious, and his mental gifts form a homogeneous 
whole. Soft in manners, free from the heavy and antipathetic 
coldness of tradition-worshippers, he has successfully attained 
the first rank, and gently insinuated himself into minds and 
hearts. If he were judged by his own theory of literary genius, 
he could not be distinctly styled an historian, a poet, or an 
orator. His personality has a little of all three; and the qualifi- 
cation of ‘‘charmer” is the only one that seems adapted to hia 


peculiar intellect. C. B. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
CHURCH DISESTABLISHMENT. 
$ (To THE EpITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”} 


S1r,—I should be obliged if you would allow me to call your 
attention to an error into which I think you have fallen in your 
very interesting article of 5th October on the above subject. 

You speak of the disestablishment and disendowment of the 
Church as calculated ‘‘ to strike a fatal blow at the civilisation of 
a number of poor villages and rural communities.” Now I have 
not a word to say against your view of what would be the pro- 
bable effect of such a measure on the rural districts, but, as one 
who has seen a great deal of our populous mining and manu- 


facturing districts—of their need of civilising influences, and of | 


the efforts made to bring such influences to bear on them—I 
should like to remind you of the still more urgent reasons for 
wishing to see Disestablishment averted which the circumstances 
of the last-named districts supply us with. 

I would urge that the endowments of a national Church and 


the influence of a national clergy are wanted most in our manu- | 


facturing towns for the following reasons :—Residence in such 
places, owing to their smokiness and other unpleasantnesses, and 
to the want of cultivated society, is often so distasteful to men of 
education and refinement, that it is very difficult to induce clergy- 


men having any means of their own to settle in such districts ; | 


so that, if there were no endowments, it is difficult to see how 
such places could be provided with resident clergymen; though 
it is often the case that in country districts, where the above 


drawbacks do not exist, such men will accept parochial work with | 


little or no emolument attached to it. 
Again, while the rich employers of labour are more and more 
withdrawing from the towns, there is found to be an ever- 


increasing difficulty in town parishes in raising funds for any | 


church purpose, or even for any benevolent purpose. The non- 
residence of the wealthier classes renders it the more important 
that the humanising influence which the clergy and their families 
generally exercise should not be wanting in such districts as I am 
alluding to; we shall certainly not have clergy calculated to exer- 
cise this influence,—i.e., educated men of independent position, — 
if they are to rely for their support altogether on the voluntary 
offerings of the workpeople and tradespeople amongst whom they 
minister. The notion that the Church if disendowed would get 
on well enough, comparatively speaking, in town districts, seems 
to have arisen from people regarding only such towns as the 
fashionable watering-places, or the wealthy suburbs of our larger 
manufacturing cities, and ignoring the great seats of mining and 
manufacturing industry. 

I cannot but think it is dangerous to forget the grounds for 
maintaining a National Church which we find in the state of our 
populous districts ; for, if people come to believe that it is chiefly 
for the sake of our country villages that we ought to resist Dis- | 


establishment, the claims of the Church to national recognition and 
support would, in the minds of many, be unduly weakened.— | 
Tam, Sir, &c., 
Wolverhampton, October 10,.1872. Hl. SaNpForp. | 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.") | 

Sir,—Your correspondent ‘A Dissenter” makes the astounding | 
assertion that ‘‘ the primary object of the Church is to attack Dis- 
senters.” Now I do not hesitate to say that if you take an equal | 
number of Church and Dissenting sermons, you will find ten Dis- | 
senting attacks on the Church for one Church attack on Dis- 
sent ; and further, that the Church has utterly failed to produce 
anything that can compare for persistency and vigour of attack 
with Mr. Spurgeon’s published sermons. But this is not the point | 
I wish to bring out. I have the strongest conviction that if Dis- 
establishment were accomplished, we should see as the immediate | 
result a united and sustained attack on Dissent which would be 
far more serious than the desultory skirmishing attacks which now 


| 


| 


—_—— 
' ment, but that Disestablishment would at once set us free to « go 
| in” vigorously at the Dissenters. 
| Whether this is a desirable prospect for either the Church or 
| Dissent, I would ask both parties seriously to consider,—I am, Sir, 
&e., R. E. Bartrerr, 





| SCHOOL FEES AND THE VERY POOR. 
(To THE EpITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—It is important that the public, as well as members of the 
London School Board, should enter into the discussion now going 
on as to the policy of giving gratuitous instruction, and I wil} 
therefore ask you to find place for the following summary of argu- 
| ments against the remission of payment of school fees at the cogt 
| of the rate. 
| 1. The business of the School Board is not to relieve distress, but 
to get the children of its district educated. 
| 2. To remit and pay school fees would not really help towards 
| getting the children educated, because the practical obstacles to 
school attendance are three, and three only, the last being 
| curiously enough by far the most difficult to deal with :— 
(1.) The children are insufficiently clothed. 
| (2.) They are occupied at home, or earning wages. 
| (3.) They will not go to school when their parents send them, 
| 3. The paying of a small school fee, from 1d. upwards, hasa 
| Singularly good effect upon careless parents, 

4, The application of any general rules for the payment or 
remission of fees would tempt many parents to subject themselveg 
| to the inquisitorial and humiliating treatment which must inevitably 
| accompany the public dispensing of relief. 
| 5. It would practically give-to every Church and Roman 
| Catholic school a subvention out of the rates of so many pounds a 
| year,—the amount of fees now remitted by the managers or paid 
| by charitable persons. 
| 6. It is impossible for the London School Board to adopt the 
| rule of giving free instruction at Board schools only, because there 
| are large districts of London containing many of the most indigent 
| families in which there are no Board schools. 

7. The best course, thereforg, would be to require a minimum 
fee from every parent, and to leave to voluntary kindness the 
easy burden of helping parents in exceptional cases, as, for exam- 
ple, in that of widows left with several children, who wish to 
ke ep them at a respectable school.—I am, Sir, &c., 

J. Lu. Davies. 





THE AGRICULTURAL LABOURER. 
[TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR,”’] 

| Srr,—In Mr. Price’s letter on this subject, he has (in the last 
paragraph) called attention to the influence of migration on the 
rise in wages. The farmers will not easily recognise the truth 
that “‘ the less purchasing power of money must either produce 
higher wages or drive labour into other industrial fields,” and the 
working out of this law, already in operation, is, like the working 
of all unaided natural laws, slow. But whilst one part of the 
country is suffering from want of labour, and other parts are 
suffering from low wages due to a plethora of labourers, it is well 
that the attention of all interested in the labourer, and especially 
of all clergymen, should be called to this matter. 

Of all clergymen, because this is work in which they can 
benefit the labourer without identifying themselves with those 
bugbears of all employers of labour, strikes and unions. This is 
work in which the most timid can engage, waiting the day when 
the public shall recognise the right of the labourer to do what he 
will with his own, just as it has recognised its own right to diminish 
the profits of the shopkeepers by dealing at co-operative stores. Of 
all interested in the labourer, because if report be true, and sub- 
scriptions are being collected for the Dorsetshire labourer, money 
thus spent will only retard the solution of the question. 

In the Labourers’ Conference at the Palace in Gloucester last 
| week, Mr. Price elicited from the men who went by the numbers 
| 2, 4, and 6 that they had been at other times in receipt of larger 








proceed exclusively from the High Church camp. Even the Irish | wages away from home. One on cross-examination gave as a reason 
Church has been careful on Disestablishment to retain the exclu- | for his return that he wished to make a home for his mother, 
sive title of ‘‘ The Church of Ireland;” and if in England the! who would not follow him to Birmingham ; but his first answer 
State connection should be severed, the exclusive pretensions of the | to the question why he had left his higher-paid work at Birming- 
Charch of England would be not mitigated, but intensified, and| ham was, ‘“‘‘That was not my native place.” ‘The others pro- 
numbers of men who have been content hitherto to maintain the| fessed themselves anxious to leave home, but said they had not 
defensive line of the State establishment would at once assume the | the means. The work of the clergyman will be to try and show 
offensive position of Apostolic succession, Catholic order, and the | the men that the effect of their migration will be not only to im- 
rest of it. A very distinguished layman remarked to me some| prove their own condition, but to raise the wages of those who 
years ago that at present our hands are tied by the Establish- | remain behind. 
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Charitable subseriptions may be fairly raised to supply the 
ital sum, without which it is impossible for a labourer to re- 
move and to resettle himself ; but in the interest of the labourer 
himself, it would be well to take a bond for the repayment of the 
advance within six months. It is most desirable that when a 
labourer comes into the receipt of larger wages he should 
have a check on his expenditure, and be taught that he can lay by 
something. A habit of saving may be permanently established 
ix months’ experiment. 
_ ne Hay Hill, New University Club, S.W., edits the 
Labourers’ News, which has a list of places where men are wanted, 
and will, 1 am sure, give information on a point which he has so 
t heart. 
ares not, at the moment, access to my books, and cannot 
therefore give the reference to an interesting letter among those of 
the late Edward Denison in which he discusses the effect of migra- 


tion on agricultural labour, and suggests an experiment on a | 


large scale of the withdrawal of labourers from an under-paid 
district. It will be found, I think, towards the end of the volume. 

Mr. E. W. Holland tried the experiment of forwarding widows 
and their children from the East of London to the manufacturing 
districts, and found the readiest co-operation on the part of the 
employers in making arrangements for the transfer of the work- 
people. He was strongly in favour of the suggestion I have 
above recorded, that the transfer should be a commercial, not a 
charitable transaction, to be eventually repaid out of the increased 
earnings of the labourers. 

There will, of course, be failures, and in this impatient nine- 
teenth century we are but too ready to condemn a plan which is 
not uniformly successful ; but if we try and carry out the scheme, 
remembering that we are dealing with men fallible like ourselves 
by nature, and rendered more than ordinarily fallible by the con- 
ditions from which we wish to release them, we shall set on foot 
an agency by which the labourer will, in the long run, attain the 
position to which he is entitled. Let us do nothing to bolster 
men up in a false position, but all we can to enable him to attain 
a true one.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Tamworth, October 16, 1872. Brooxe LAMBERT. 





HERR VON KEUDELL. 
’ (To THE EpIToR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 

Srr,—It is difficult to find fault with a phrase when the censor is 
not quite sure of the sense in which it is intended to be taken by 
the user, but if by “right-hand man,” applied to Major von 
Keiidell in your article on ‘‘ Prince Bismarck and the Eastern 
Question,” you meant to imply that the North-German Chancellor 
really depended much for the execution of his plans on the aid of 
the excellent gentleman who has gone out to Constantinople to 
help General Ignatieff, I conceive that you have been mistaken as 
to the relations to his great chief of one who was subordinate to 
Herr Abeken and Herr Bucher in the Bunds Kanzlei, and who 
was sometimes, as is well known in diplomatic circles at Berlin, 
subjected to the physical slings and arrows of outrageous fortune 
when the Prince was en humeur. Major von Keiidell, who is in 
the Landwehr, like the Prince, is a very reserved, cautious, 
observant man, a Borussian of Borussians, with a big Wend 
head and brain, and not over fond of Great Britons.—I am, 
Sir, &c., F. O. 


A REALLY INFALLIBLE BOOK! 
[To THE Eprror OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

Srr,—In your issue of the 12th, Mr. Martineau proposes an inter- 
pretation of the opening verses of Genesis as being the only 
possible or grammatical one, and as “satisfying such first-rate | 
scholars as Rashi and Ewald.” Per contra, Dr. Pusey, in his | 
“* Lectures on Daniel” (pref. xix.), pronounces this identical expla- | 
nation of ‘‘ Ewald from Rashi” to be contrary to Hebrew idiom | 
and to Hebrew grammar,—‘‘ So would no Hebrew have written, so | 
could’ no reader understand it,” &c., &c. Dr. Pusey also gives a 
quotation from Kurtz agreeing with his own exegesis. Moreover, 
the Bishop of Ely, in the Speaker’s Commentary (vol. i., p. 32) | 
explains the passage as Dr. Pusey does. 

So that here we have, on the one hand, three “ first-rate 
scholars ” insisting on a certain translation as being the only one | 
that is possible, grammatical, or true; and on the other hand, we 
have three not inferior scholars rejecting that translation as being | 
unnatural, artificial, and false!—and who is there to tell us which | 
of the two statements we are to believe? Indeed, considering | 
that our Lord seems to have disdained both of them, perhaps it is | 
mot very much matter which of the two developments we Chris- 
tians adopt, or whether we adopt neither; but then, 











or unbelief be no crime as regards this verse in Genesis, how or 
why can indecision or unbelief be a crime as regards any other 
verse in the Bible? And if decision and belief be not required, 
what is the meaning of an Infallible Book? (Oh! how we Bible- 
idolising Protestants would jibe at the “‘ wretched Papists,” if we 
could bring up some similar diversity of interpretation of a 
modern ex cathedraé pronouncement !) 

And to say one word more on this subject, can you help us to 
decide whether our Lord or the Authorised Version is right as 
to the early Genealogy-Chronology of Genesis? He adopted the 
Septuagint Version, aud thereby (as we are told by all who write 
against Colenso) made Himself responsible for all its statements ; 
but Archbishop Ussher and the “ authorised ” marginal chronology 
pronounce the Septuagint computation to be astray mirum in 
modum! ‘There was an uproar when Colenso and Stanley denied 
Christ’s omniscience, and is it nothing that Ussher, Pusey, and the 
Authorised Version should do the same thing ?—I am, Sir, &c., 

St. Bride’s, Dublin, October 16, 1872. W. G. Carrot. 





THE NEW PLAY AT THE LYCEUM THEATRE. 

(To Tae Epitor oF THE “SpRCTATOR.”] 
Srr,—In last week's Spectator, in your article on Mr. Wills’ 
historical play, ‘Charles I.,” you say,—‘*‘ We should like to 
know whether Mr. Wills has any authority for making Charles 
call his wife‘ Mary.’ Her name was Henriette Marie, the English, 
or rather the Latin form, Henrietta Maria, was that by which she 
was designated in England. We have nowhere found her called 
‘ Mary.’” 

In Miss Strickland’s life of this Queen it is stated that one cause 
of offence which Charles gave to the Puritans was his calling the 
Queen ‘‘ Mary,” and having her name so inserted in the Liturgy. 
And there is in my family a Prayer-book of the time of Charles I. 
in which the Queen is thus mentioned. 

The prayer in the Litany runs thus:—‘* That it may please 
Thee to bless and preserve the Queen Mary and all the Royal 
family.”—I am, Sir, &c., E. S. W. 

[The Prayer-book is good evidence, and we have had plenty 
produced to us by other correspondents of the same nature.— 
Ep. Spectator.) 








POETRY. 


THE LEGEND OF S. VITALIS.* 


ViTALts sto6d before his cell and mused ; 

‘**OF women cometh wickedness,’ so spake 

Jesus, the son of Sirach, speaking truth. 

I thank Thee, Lord, that Thou hast led my feet 
Far from the perilous ways wherein they stand 
Watching for souls of men, for, since I closed 

My mother’s eyes in death, I have not looked 

On face of woman, and my heart is fixed 

Not to regard it till the day I die.” 

And peace was in his soul, but ere he slept 

He read the Gospel, —how the woman stood 
Behind the Christ, and washed His feet with tears, 
And wiped them with her hair; and all the night 
Christ seemed to walk beside him in his dreams 
Through the great sinful city ; foul of tongue, 
Bare-bosomed, evil-eyed, the women thronged ; 
But He, with boundless yearning in His eyes, 
Pointed, and said, ‘‘ My sisters, —shall they die?” 
And the monk woke, and thought, ‘ It is a snare ;’ 
But night by night he found the dream return, 
And ever saw within the yearning eyes 

A mightier love, and heard the pleading voice 
Broken with tears; so, after counsel sought 

Of him who ruled the house, Vitalis went. 

Much mused he going how the work might speed, 
And doubted much, and, when he reached the town, 
Stood in the turmoil as a man amazed. 

Then wandering, as it seemed, with aimless feet, 
Came to a quay from which they loaded wheat 

On corn-ships bound for Rome, A sailor cried, 
Mocking his garb, ‘‘ Ho! sluggard, wilt thou work ?” 
And the rough voice was as the voice of God, 
Scattering his doubt, for all the day he worked 

Hard, as for life, then going, wage in hand, 





* The story is taken from the January volume of Mr. Baring-Gould's “ Lives of 


if indecision | the Saints. 
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Found one who issued to her evil trade, 

And gave, and whispered, ‘‘ From thy brother, Christ ; 
Sin not to-night ;” then followed to her house, 
Heedless what men might say, and, while she slept, 
Wrestled with prayer and weeping for her soul. 

So did he many days, but some, who saw 
The man go to and fro in evil haunts, 

Thought shame and spake him roughly, ‘‘ Break thy vows, 
False monk, in honest wedlock, if thou must, 

Nor drag the robe of Christ in filthy ways.” 

But he was silent, or with brief reply, — 

** To my own Lord I answer,” went his way ; 
For much he feared lest they, the thrice accursed, 
Who live by others’ sin, should mar the work. 
But not the less—for never yet was maid 

That shrank from ill with keener pang of shame— 
The iron pierced his soul, and all his cry, 

Save but for those the lost ones whom he sought, 
Was ever this,—*‘* Lord, let my cause be known ; 
Let Thy word try me, living, Lord, or dead,— 
All as Thou wilt, so only all be known.” 

And oft at noon-day, in the pause of toil, 

His thoughts unbidden travelled to the home 

Of the old peaceful days, the rock-built cell, 

The garden it the ledges of the cliff, 

With melon gay and pulse and climbing gourd ; 
And the great desert sleeping in the sun, 
Changelessly calm; and ’neath the furthest sky, 
The green Nile-watered fields and shining stream. 

But at the last it chanced, that coming forth 
From some ill-famed abode, a passer-by 
Espied and smote him, harder than he wot ; 

And he, as knowing that the end was come, 

Cried, ‘‘ Man, thou smitest sore, but all the town 
Shall hear the blow which I will smite thee back.” 
Then staggered, bleeding, wounded to the death, 
To such mean chamber as he called his own. 

But one poor wanderer, whom his love had brought 
To life from paths of death, had marked the deed ; 
And her nor oath of silence, nor the thought 

How all her shameful past must spring to light, 
Kept but she told her tale ; and every word, 
Heard through the stormy passion of her sobs, 
Pierced as a dagger to the striker’s heart, 

Till grovelling on the ground, “* O Lord!” he cried, 
‘¢ Forgive me, I have slain thy sweetest saint.” 
Then rose and hasted, seeking for the monk,— 
And the crowd grew behind him as he ran. 

Dead on his knees they found him, with a scroll 
Whereon was writ, with hand that failed in death, 
Judge nought before the time, till Christ shall come, 
Bringing to day the hidden things of night, 

And making plain the counsels of the heart. 

And when they buried him, behind the bier 
Walked Patriarch, priests, and nobles, as was meet ; 
And a great throng of women, happy wives, 

And mothers blest in wedlock-bands, and some, 
Vowed servants of the Church, for Christ had won 
His sisters, and the monk had worked his work. 


A. J. C. 





BOOKS. 


sce 
A NEW ZEALAND POET.* 
THERE is power, buoyancy, intellectual subtlety, and vivid 
picture enough in this book to make out a great many poems 
which would strike the attention of every critic with the least 
critical insight ; but whether the whole makes a poem we are by 
no means sure. We mean by ‘a poem,’ something which has a 
real unity of its own, an imaginative growth which gradually 
unfolds itself to the mind of the reader, and upon which 
you look back, when the whole is complete, with greater 
pleasure and satisfaction than you do upon any one picture 
or beauty in the separate parts—a sense in which it must 
be admitted that Cowper's ‘ Task’ is hardly a poem. If there 
be such a whole in this ‘ Day-Dream,’ it is unquestionably 
the unfolding of the hero’s thought, from the opening to the 








* Ranolf and Amohia: a South-Sea Day Dream 


By Alfred Domett. London: 
Smith and Elder. 1872. 





ce 
close of this long and very able and interesting blending of reverie 
and story. ‘The story itself moves too slowly, has far too man 
retrogradations and lapses of meditation, to constitute the 
poetic whole itself. What there is of it is brightly told 
but told for the most part more as if it were a mete 
‘day-dream,’ a fancy-narrative suggested by the author's in. 
timacy with the grand and as_ yet virtually undescribed 
scenery of the northern island of New Zealand, and invented 
as an excuse for the poetic reproduction of that scenery, than 
as if his first—or even second,—purpose had been to paint the 
passions and fortunes of his hero and heroine. There are touches 
of some power in the painting of Amohia’s love, but unquestion- 
ably the ‘day dream’ is on the whole the day-dream of the 
apprehensive and meditative soul, not a dream of the passions and 
affections. ‘The thread of the story is very simple, in movement 
very leisurely, very much interrupted, and certainly not the basig 
of the poem; the true subject of the poem is meditative 
philosophical, spiritual, an attempt to grapple with the deepest 
doubts in the light of the newest science. And that this effort ig 
made by a mind of brilliance and force both in imagination and 
reflection, there cannot be, we think, any question. The doubt 
we feel is whether there is any real growth in the subject thus 
considered from beginning to end, whether there is any unity in 
it more than the unity of continuous reverie all cast in the same 
mood. ‘There seems to us no growth in Ranolf’s mind, no real 
opening out of the speculative doubts and the faiths by which 
they are answered, from the commencement to the close. The 
unity is unity of resemblance only, the unity which relates the 
bright flashes and fringes in one facet of a prism to those in 
another. The author,—who, if we mistake not, by the way, has 
been Prime Minister of New Zealand, and one of the six or 
eight statesmen of European calibre whom the vast political 
difficulties of that colony produced,—began his day-dream in 
precisely the same spiritual mood as that in which he finished it, 
and did not care to go out of his way to find any law of organic 
growth for the spiritual philosophy and convictions which he had 
already attained. Thus the effect left on the reader's mind is of 
a volume of very imaginatively expressed and finely versified 
spiritual philosophy, threaded together by a very slight New 
Zealand story ; we have grand pictures of New Zealand scenery 
painted for us on alternate panels with vigorous and vivid sketches 
of modern doubts and faiths; but when the whole is finished, we 
are conscious that it rather drops asunder into fine passages than 
lives as a whole in ourmemory. Now this is not generally true of 
the great modern poet whom Mr. Domett seems chiefly to admire. 
In a fine eulogy on Browning,—(by the way, Mr. Domett seems to 
be the single Englishman who has distinguished himself by 
having puzzled out ‘Sordello,’ and he is not the man to say he 
understands it if he does not, for he himself is always lucid), —Mr. 
Domett speaks of Browning as of one 
“ whose lays, like eagles, still upwheeling 
To that shy Empyrean of high feeling, 
Float steadiest in the luminous fold on fold 
Of wonder-cloud around its sun-depths rolled. 
Whether he paint, all patience and pure snow, 
Pompilia’s fluttering innocence unsoiled ;— 
In verse, though fresh as dew, one lava-flow 
In fervour—with rich Titian-dyes aglow— 
Paint Paracelsus to grand frenzy stung, 
Quixotic dreams and fiery quackeries foiled ;— 
Or—of Sordello’s delicate Spirit unstrung 
For action, in its vast Ideal’s glare 
Blasting the Real to its own dumb despair,— 
On that Venetian water-lapped stair-flight, 
In words condensed to diamond, indite 
A lay dark-splendid as star-spangled Night :— 
Still—though the pulses of the world-wide throng 
He wields, with racy life-blood beat so strong— 
Subtlest Assertor of the Soul in song!” 
And there he recognises,—with perfect truth as far as all but 
‘Sordello’ goes, and for ‘Sordello’ too, we will take it on 
trust from one so subtle to see and so strong to paint as 
our author,—the concentration of purpose and upward flight 
of feeling of Mr. Browning’s ideal muse in these poems. 
This is just what we miss in the ‘South Sea Day-Dream,’ 
where the reverie, fine as it is, does not get on, but begins again 
very much where it left off. The consequence is that the form 
of the poem seems cumbrous, and we wonder that so much fine 
material has been cemented together, like the cells of a honey- 
comb, into a single whole, under conditions where separation of 
the separate cells and something more of variety in their law 
of structure, would have recommended the contents better than 
the more elaborate form, 
When we have expressed this doubt as to the form of the 
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poem, we have exhausted nearly all our esthetical objections. 
’ . . . 
The buoyancy of the verse is delightful, and often reminds us 
slightly of Clough, though not in any sense that suggests borrow- 
ion No doubt the parentheses are too long, and the grammatical 
structures demand too much patience and suspense for ordinary 
apprehensions,—a page or so sometimes intervening between the 
nominative and the verb. But with this single exception the 
language is exceedingly lucid, and the bounding life which 
oe je , m 
runs through the philosophy redeems it from all charge of 
being abstruse or dry. But before we notice any part of 
5 . . . 
the true subject of the poem, we must show how brilliantly Mr. 
Domett can paint. We have seldom met with anything more 
lifelike and buoyant than this picture of reefing topsails in a gale :— 
« See ! clambering nimbly up the shrouds, 
Go, thick as bees, the sailor-crowds ; 
The smartest for the post of honour vie 
That weather yard-arm pointing to the sky : 
They gather at the topmast-head 
And dark against the darkling cloud 
Sidling along the foot-ropes spread : 
Dim figures o’er the yardarm bowed, 
How with the furious Sail, a glorious sight, 
Up in the darkness of the Sky they fight! 
While by the fierce encounter troubled 
The heavy pitching of the Ship is doubled ; 
The big Sail’s swelling, surging volumes, full 
Of wind, the strong reef-tackle half restrains ; 
And like some lasso-tangled bull 
Checked in its mid career of savage might 
O’er far La Plata’s plains, 
It raves and tugs and plunges to get free 
And flaps and bellows in its agony ! 
But slowly yielding io its scarce-seen foes 
Faint and more faint its frenzied struggling grows; 
Till, by its frantic rage at length 
Exhausted, like that desert-ranger’s strength, 
Silent and still, it seems to shrink and close ; 
Then, tight comprest, the reef-points firmly tied, 
Down to the deck again the sailors glide ; 
And easier now, with calm concentred force, 
The Ship bounds forward on her lightened course.” 


There is something of a true Homeric touch, of the Homeric 
out-of-doors style of imagination, and of the Homeric 
simplicity of expression in that comparison between a ‘“ lasso- 
tangled bull” on the South American plains, bellowing 
and striving to get free, and the half-reefed sail plunging 
wildly against the efforts of the reefers in the wild Atlantic 
gale. That passage alone would set down Mr. Domett as 
a poet, whatever may be the defects of his poem, But 
there are passages of much more delicate, if not of more vivid 
painting than this. For a certain classical grace and refine- 
ment of colouring perfectly appropriate to the subject, we can 
hardly select a better than the following beautiful reverie on the 
cicada, which naturally enough recalls to the poet the grasshopper 
of the great autochthones of Greece :— 


* Meanwhile unseen cicadas fill 
The air with obstinate rapture shrill— 
A wide-fermenting restless hiss 
Proclaiming their persistent bliss ; 
As if the very sunshine found 
A joyous voice—and all around, 
While woods and rocks and valleys rung, 
In brilliant exultation sung. 
And Ranolf loved— could not but prize 
That tiny classic Cymbalist, 
So graced with old Greek memories ; 
The rapture-brimmed, rich-burnished one— 
His bright green corselet streaked with jet, 
His brow with ruby brilliants set— 
That, undisturbed, would ne’er desist 
From clicking, clattering in the sun 
His strident plates—at every trill 
Jerking with stiffly quivering thrill 
His glassy-roofing wings; as gay 
As when two thousand years ago— 
Where—through thin morning vapour gray, 
With snowy marble gleams between 
Blue-shadowy clefts of fragrant gloom, 
Melodious ever and alive 
With immemorial bees that hive 
In honied thickets, lilac-green 
With sage and thyme in deathless bloom— 
Bare old Hymettus looked serene 
O’er silvery glimpses far below 
Of pure Ilyssus in swift flow 
Through plains— one revel of renown ;— 
The hyacinth-curled bronzed Attic boy,— 
As fond of sunshine, full of joy, 
In some hot mead where violets hid 
Blue round the well’s white time-worn trunk 
Of hollow marble slightly sunk 
In grass about the spring that slid 
Slow-steeping crystal all the year— 
Would pause beneath the olive shade 
In loitering chat with one so dear, 


That slim slip of a Greek-limbed Maid, 
Who looks so sweetly grave upon 

Sad news about their neighbour's son 
Killed—since they met, at . . . Marathon ! 
— Pause, in the act of sucking down 

The fig she brings him—bursting-ripe, 
Plump, melting-skinned, and purple-brown, 
To mark their little gay compeer, 

As hand in hand they draw too near, 
Abruptly stilling his sweet shrilling, 
And edging round his olive branch, 
Backing and sidling out of sight 

Of eager eyes, that gleam gray-bright, 
As one fond wish the Boy expresses, 
That chirper were but turned to gold 

To stick in Myrrhin’s golden tresses! 
While not his wildest dream had told 
The lad, how many an age to come, 

In what far regions all unknown, 

His race’s merry earth-born type 

Would still be singing blithe and stanch, 
After its own grand Muse was dumb, 


Its noisy greeds and glories gone !” 


As a spiritual philosopher Mr. Domett must be described as an 
adherent of the noblest school of Pantheism,—we say Pantheism, 
because, while he finds the divine everywhere present in the 
universe, and repels with the most earnest and vigorous strokes 
the attempts of the Positivists to substitute the mere endless 
procession of phenomena for the thought and love of Infinite 
Power, he discloses again and again that he recognises no really 
distinct free-will in man, that he regards God as working alike 
in evil and in good, that he considers evil as mere ‘ defect,’ that he 
dislikes the word ‘sin’ as conveying a false notion,—in a word, 
that he regards the universe as the complete expression of God's 
mind, and the evil in it as purely secondary and subordinate to 
the evolution of good. Such a passage as the following, for 
example, cannot be misunderstood :— 


“So in the moral World—the Good 
Is counteracted and withstood 
By Evil; yet this last ‘tis clear 
(The matter of the moral sphere) 
Is found, as the long centuries roll, 
Still more and more subdued—outdone ; 
Of those two forces, on the whole 
The losing and the lessening one. 
Although the contest ceases never, 
Though nothing may the two dissever, 
Though Evil may the stuff supply 
Good works on—Aere has being by ; 
Yet, as Time flies, who can deny, 
For guerdon of the World’s endeavour, 
Good triumphs—there is progress ever !— 
No doubt, the single Will Divine 
Decrees and works both powers ; as, when 
A rower directs a pair of sculls, 
With one hand backs, the other pulls— 
Both acts are caused by one design. 
So Evil seconds Good; but then 
The most triumphant element 
The victor principle, must best 
That Universal Will suggest, 
Best argue the Supreme Intent. 
So even in the World we see, 
Good grows—and grows unceasingly : 
This Will must therefore be confessed— 
As far as our Experience shows, 
Or finite faculties disclose 
Its working—on the whole to tend 
Triumphantly to some great end 
In harmony with that high test 
Itself first planted in Man’s breast, 
With this intent among the rest.” 








| And there are many other passages of like drift. No wonder 
| that when Mr. Domett’s hero has to try and explain to the heroine 
his spiritual faith, he does not make very much of it, and the 
author has to confess, which he does with great candour, that, 
“Some simple tale of pathos and pure wonder, 
The founts divine of pity and awe unsealing, 
With death’s great mystery mystically dealing, 
Her mental clouds had sooner rent asunder— 
More strongly stirred her fancy and her feeling.” 
| —some such tale, for instance, as the tale of the Incarnation and 
| the Cross, which might, perhaps, have touched something more 
| than ‘* her faney and her feeling,” namely, her conscience and her 
| will; but Mr. Domett keeps carefully clear of any meeting-point 
| between faith and history, except where he paints the Maori 
| chief's indignant laughter at the missionary’s teaching about 
| eternal torments. Mr. Domett’s philosophy, however, though: 
strictly speaking, Pantheistic, as recognising no agency really 
independent of God in the whole life of the Universe, is, as we 
have said, Pantheism of the highest and most spiritual order. It 
is the weakness of Pantheism that as it finds everything divine, it 
may select for special culture and admiration the lower instead 
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of the higher.elements of human life ; it may show a deeper love 
for sensuous than for spiritual beauty, and claim the former 
mainly, as of God; it may take its stand on the passions rather 
than the purer emotions, and deny any intellectual reason to be 
ashamed, This is not so with Mr. Domett. His Pantheism is a 
Pantheism not far from Christian in tone, a Pantheism which, 
though in one passage it seems to recognise ‘ happiness’ as the 
true and only criterion-of the elevation of spiritual life (p. 416), 
—which we believe to be putting the cart before the horse, to 
say the least, since it is certainly not so in anticipation at all, and 


hardly so in fruition till the struggle of duty is past and the | 


stage of love of duty reached,—yet generally assumes the same 
relation between the higher and lower elements of human nature 
which Christianity itself asserts. But, partly on account of its 
Pantheism, the spiritual philosophy of the poem is finer, we think, 
and much truer, on the intellectual than on the ethical side ;— 


one of the finest in thought, though in language it requires a 


little study to follow, being the poetical reverie on Mr. Darwin's 
proof that in the highest organisms there are rudimentary 
forms completed only in the lowest. Mr. Domett. regards 
this as he would the use by a great artist in his highest 
works of some initial or personal mark at once connecting him 
with his lowest works, as if he were anxious to testify to those 
who admired his highest conceptions that they were but higher 
developments of the same designs that he had worked out in 
simpler and ruder forms. We have not space to extract the pas- 
sage, but it will be found by our readers on p. 55. We should 
be doing Mr. Domett injustice, however, if we forgot to say 
that there are passages full of a grim sort of humour, and also 
some very delicate and graceful lyrics interspersed through his 
poem. Asa specimen of the former, we may give the following 
sharp attack on the Ritualists :— 


“ Or who with strangely grovelling Quixotry 
Would think to quell the Evil all about 
With candlesticks and censers ?—satisfy 
The crave for Infinite Good that cannot die, 
With trim and tinselled haberdashery ? 
Who, in a fight so fierce in such an age, 
With lackered shields and silvered wooden swords 
Of ceremonious mummeries would engage ? 
With pagan posture-tricks such warfare wage 
And pantomine, in place on Thespian boards— 
Stage-twirlings in the death-tug! Who could dote 
In imbecile expectance to assuage 
Sharp pangs of soul with prayers run up by rote 
In self-complacent trills with pompous throat ? 
Would any heart remorse had desperate driven, 
Or milder sense of ‘Sin’ abased, on heaven 
In accents guided by the gamut call, 
And do-re-mi-sol-fu the God of All?” 


One of the most powerful and also most playful passages is the 
hymn of the atomic Atheism, of which we cannot refrain from 
extracting the last few lines :— 


“For strange though it seem, this Almighty Mechanic, 
Undesigning Designer of all things organic, 

Comes from nowhere himself: his own Father and Mother— 
Never caused though all-causing—derived from no other ; 
And arranges, combines for such orderly courses 

His myriad myriads of multiform forces, 

By accident only—repulsion—attraction— 

Into beautiful symmetry, uniform action ; 

By merest unconscious haphazard produces 

Profound adaptations to infinite uses ; 

And as helplessly, stolidly stumbles on wonders, 

With as little intention, as others on blunders; 

Deaf and dumb, and stone-blind, can make eyes, ears and voices, 
Till with Beauty —Light — Music—all Nature rejoices ; 
Nay, unconscious beforehand arrives in due season 

By dint of mere going, at Thought, Sense and Reason ; 
With no Mind, makes a// Mind—that fine consummation, 
That can trace the back steps of the blind operation ; 

Aye can soar on the wings of sublime calculation 

O’er the flaming far ramparts of star-filled Creation. 

So this Fetish—this Stock-God, this Impulse unguided, 
With no aim and no sense, yet success so decided, 

Still is fashioning Matter by no one provided 

Into Minds like vast Mountains a World overviewing ;— 
With no better notion of what he is doing, 

Hits off Shakspeares and Newtons and Cesars and Platos— 
Than the logs on the ashes which roast your potatoes : 

And the men who consider the creed satisfactory 

And would smile with mild pity on Scepties refractory. 
Poor crawlers who crowd to a house with a steeple,— 


TS 
“ Alas, and well-a-day! they are talking of me still ; 
By the tingling of my nostril, I fear they are talking ill; 
Poor hapless I—poor little I—so many mouths to fill 
And all for this strange feeling, O this sad sweet pain! 
“O senseless heart—O simple ! to yearn so and to pine 
For one so far above me, confest o’er all to shine— 
For one a hundred dote upon, who never can be mine! 
O ’tis a foolish feeling—all this fond sweet pain! 
“ When I was quite a child—not so many moons ago— 
A happy little maiden—O then it was not so; 
Like a sunny-dancing wavelet then I sparkled to and fro; 
And I never had this feeling, O this sad sweet pain! 
|  T think it must be owing to the idle life I lead 





| In the dreamy house for ever that this new bosom-weed 
Has sprouted up and spread its shoots till it troubles me indeed 
| With a restless weary feeling—such a sad sweet pain! 





“So in this pleasant islet, O no longer will I stay— 
And the shadowy summer-dwelling, I will leave this very day; 
On Arapa I'll launch my skiff and soon be borne away 
| From all that feeds this feeling, O this fond sweet pain! 
“Tl go and see dear Rima—she’ll welcome me I know, 
And a flaxen cloak, her gayest—o’er my weary shoulders throw, 
With purfle red and points so free—O quite a lovely show— 
To charm away this feeling—O this sad sweet pain ! 





“Two feathers I will borrow, and so gracefully I'll wear, 
j Two feathers soft and snowy for my long black lustrous hair ; 
Of the Albatross’s down they'll be—O how charming they'll look 
there— 7 i ; : 
All to chase away this feeling—O this fond sweet pain ! 
“Then the lads will flock around me with flattering talk all day— 
And with anxious little pinches sly hints of love convey ; 
And I shall blush with happy pride to hearthem . . . I daresay... , 
And quite forget this feeling, O this sad sweet pain !” 

We have now touched upon the chief characteristics of this 
remarkable book. As an epic, we cannot say that we think its 
structure closely knit enough to justify a form which obliges its 
readers to read it altogether if they read it at all. It is hardly a 
complete poem, but it is full of poetry. The animation never dies 
away. The keen intellect rendered vivid by imagination sparkles 
throughout, though not unfrequently one feels its vagaries out of 
place,—as, for instance, in the long description of the astronomical 
glories Amohia could not discern, for want of knowledge, as she 
turned on her back in her midnight swim over the lake, 
and saw the great constellations flaming above her. Here 
and there, but rarely, there are gleams of tenderness and 
passion. But the claim of the poem to be read is the 
masterly grasp of the conditions of the modern problem 
as between Theism and Positivism, though we hold that 
the author has abandoned a great and permanent stronghold, 
in giving up, as he undoubtedly does, the freedom of the 
human will, and the absolute and infinite spiritual chasm between 
evil and good. Whatever the true critical estimate of this 
‘South Sea Day-Dream,’ there can be no doubt but that its 
author is a man of great originality and buoyant imaginative 
life. No one who really understands the book can help thoroughly 
enjoying it, whatever he may think of it as a work of art. 


FROM TRINIDAD TO PARA, BRAZIL.* 
Ir is to be regretted that Mr. Wickham has allowed his book to 
be published in his absence, in the form of ‘ Rough Notes.” It 
is not a narrative of striking exploits of travel for which the pub- 
lic have been looking with impatience ; it is not concerned with 
explorations or experiments whose results, in the briefest and 
clearest form, are demanded as being of general importance. It 
is, on the contrary, precisely the kind of book of travel which 
requires careful arrangement and grace of style, for its scenes are 
only incidentally novel; the readers of travels are familiar with 
similar kinds of places and tribes, and its object was private 
enterprise. We should have been much more grateful to Mr. 
Wickham if he would have kept us longer in ignorance of the 
ciringa forests, and then told us more. As it is, he writes as if he 
took it for granted that everybody must know everything about 
the various processes by which rubber is extracted from the tree 
which produces it, and made to assume the innumerable forms in 
which we are in the habit of using it. This is an unreasonable 
and unfounded assumption, and an argument against the publica- 
tion of “rough notes” on any special subject. Memoranda are 
essentially of private application only. Mr. Wickham’s book is 
peculiarly tantalising, because it is very well illustrated, and we 








Are —some of the wisest and best of our people.” 
The lyrics are for the most part delicately flavoured with | 
the Maori simplicity and sentiment; nor can we give a better | 
specimen than the following song of a poor Maori girl, who has | 
just burnt the treasured wreath once given her by our hero, and 
is trying to free herself, if she can, from the remains of a hopeless | 
passion :— 


naturally feel it rather hard that he is so chary of letter-press in 
explanation. Of course he did not require to account for himself 
to himself in the pages of his note-book, but it is always satis- 
factory to readers to kuow a little about the person or per- 
sons whom they are to accompany, in imagination, upon a 





* Roush Notes of a Journey through the Wilderness, from Trinidad to Para, Brazil 
By Alexander Wickham. London: W. H. J. Carter 
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journey. But _ 80 vague is Mr. Wickham, that though | 
one of his drawings represents a thatched cottage under some | 
spreading trees with an awning stretched across to an upright | 

le, and a bench on which a lady, in English dress, is sitting 
with a book in her hand, and the hut is described as “‘ our first 
(temporary ) home, near Santarem, 1871,” we are not told any- | 
thing about the travelling party, and can only conclude that the 
lady is Mrs. Wickham, and that she shared the marvels and 
mosquitoes of his journey through the wilderness from Trinidad to | 
Pari. The absence of a map is another drawback to the pleasure 
of reading this book, but, nevertheless, there is pleasure in reading 
it, for the glimpses which it affords of wild men, wild animals, 
and the secluded beauties of nature in parts of the world in which 
the future destiny of millions of the human race will doubtless 
be cast, that is to say, provided the insect tribes can be sub- 
dued. There will be very little trouble with the human popula- 
tion. How rough and brief these notes of travel are we find from 
the first, when, in five and a half pages of large type, the author, 
having sailed from St. Thomas, disposes of Santa Lucia, his first 
vision of the tropics; Grenada, “a quaint, clean little town ;” | 
Port of Spain, the valley of Diego Martin, the famous pitch lake, 
and Cedras, where ‘‘the woods begin to assume the primeval 
type,”—which is an odd way of saying that for the first time the 
traveller finds himself in the presence of the primeval forest ;—and 
the sand-pits bright with egrets and scarlet ibis round the mouth 
of the Pedernales channel, by which the boat was to gain the | 
delta of the yellow, mighty Orinoco. ‘The boat was about the size | 
of a Margate lugger, the crew, Creoles and Guadeloupe men, were 
good fellows enough in their way, though noted smugglers, and one 
of them, a Mestizo lad, instructed Mr. Wickham in the names of 
the native trees and fishes. We should like to have been told a | 
great deal more of this drowsy river voyage, upon the yellow waters | 
freshened by the sea breeze, along the low banks where the tall | 
wild canes waved in the sunlight, between banks on one side | 
crowned by mountain ranges and wooded hills rising from the | 
savannah lands, while on the other the famous Llanos stretch | 
away hundreds of miles towards Caracas and the great savannahs | 
of the Apure. Not till after many days, and they had reached the 
upper lands, did they meet the true Guayanan forest, with its trees 
more enormous than the giants of the Sierra Nevada. 

There is nothing noteworthy in the author’s account of Spanish 
Guayana, except his denunciation of the false statements put for- 
ward by the Venezuela Company to induce emigrants to go out 
there. It ought to be made as widely known as possible that the 
published information as to the means of transit, facility of pro- 
curing labourers, and possibility of purchasing implements and 
materials for farming, is entirely untrue, and that Venezuela is a 
place ‘‘ where,” says the author, ‘‘ morals are so despicably corrupt, 
that I think no Englishman or American would like to introduce 
the women of his household within hearing of the common every- 
day parlance.” They turned into the Caura, a tributary of the 
Orinoco, and camped at the island of Los ‘Trembladors, so called 
from the electric eels with which the surrounding waters abound. 
They produce also many strange varieties of fish. ‘The travellers 
secured the boat in a deep pool, and went inland for a freight of 
precious bark and balsam, then going on to Chapparo, they landed in 
the first purely Indian settlement in the wilderness, intending to get 
together a body of natives to explore for indiarubber. ‘They did not 
succeed, but the friendly Indians, very savage in appearance, but 
quite harmless, lent Mr. Wickham a long, light canoe, fit for the 
intricate work before them, and they pushed off, leaving the main 
river and entering the Nicare. They had a good deal of trouble 
throughout the expedition about their provisions, and at their first 
evening’s camp on the Nicare, they supped on heron, ibis, electric 
eel, and sting-ray. Ducks shot on the lagoons, and little turtles, 
were their chief resources. Mr, Wickham‘ gives us provokingly 
scanty information respecting the features of the country, and he 
only lets us catch glimpses of beautiful birds, brilliant beetles, and 
curious insects, about which we wish he would be more explicit. 
A few anecdotes of ants are far more interesting than his accurately 
recorded dates and his records of the state of the weather. Here 
is a bald, brief passage in which to dismiss a strange and beautiful 
spectacle :—‘‘ On the 4th June, the first heavy fall of rain caused 
vegetation to spring up so rapidly on the sandy ground, so dry 
before, that we had difficulty in recognising places we were 
familiar with.” The narrative brightens up somewhat when it 
reaches the point at which Mr. Wickham and a young Southerner, 
named Watkins, determined to make a push for the Amazon 
Valley, by way of the ‘‘ randales” of the Orinoco. It would be 
more agreeable if we knew what the randales are, and no ordinary 
atlas will enable us to follow, with the closeness necessary to the 





thorough enjoyment of a book of travel, such an itinerary as this. 
‘“We arranged that we should pass the Orinoco cataracts of 
Atures and Maypures, and thus gain the Rio Negro, and thence 
the Amazon, either by the Cassiquiare or the Atabapo.” Mr. 
Watkins had seen much rough service in the American war and 
New Mexico, and had just arrived at Angostura (Ciudad Bolivar), 
having walked all the way across the plains from Valentia and 
Caracas. 

The little that is told about this expedition makes us wish to 


| hear more, and wonder how anyone who had done and seen so much 


could make it so tame in the telling. Ague, fever, short commons 
sometimes, and constant anxiety about the supply of provisions are 
well calculated no doubt to damp the ardour of one's love of nature, 


| and take the edge off one’s power of observation, but their effect 
_need not be left so apparent so long after the facts. Mr. Wickham 
| makes dreary entries of date after date and day after day, and in 


each there is mention of some little circumstance which with other 
treatment might be made interesting. ‘The oddest thing is that 
he disclaims the imputation on their journey of dulness, in one 
of the least dull bits in the book, and declares that ‘ excitement 
stimulates every power of endurance.” ‘The forests of the Upper 


| Orinoco, with their scanty foliage of tongue-shaped leaves and their 


marvellous world of parasites, their background of fantastic moun- 
tains, said to be a continuation of the hills of the cataracts, their 


| swarming life, and their rich perfumes, their many-coloured gem-like 


birds, and their wonderful wealth of gum, and balsam, and dye-wood, 
their terrible snakes, and insect tribes, afford an embarras des richesses 
for any pen. Mr. Wickham is not tempted by them into any 
digressions, or touched by them into any enthusiasm. Arrived at 
San Fernando, he finds all the inhabitants have gone off into the 
woods in search of “ goma,” and we are quite glad of it, for per- 
haps, we think, we shall now come to a business-like description 
of the finding of indiarubber. It is not so, however. There are 
entries about ‘‘ tapping” and ‘‘ soaking,” but to the uninitiated 
these terms mean very little, and let the fault be whose it may, the 
fact is that we are no wiser on closing the book than we were on 
opening it concerning the special objects of the writer. Of the 
| Falis he has nothing whatever to say. He does tell us about the 
| pit-pans used by certain tribes of Indians, but only for the illus- 
| trations we should not know either the people or their boats, and 
| though the second portion of the book is much superior to the 
first, the effect produced by the whole is thoroughly disappointing. 


| LORD BROUGHAM’S NOVEL.* 
| Ir has for many years been known that Lord Brougham added 
/a novel to his long list of writings, in order, as may have been 
| suggested, that he should verify one-half of the famous sentence 
|in Johnson’s epitaph on Goldsmith. Certainly, if this was the 
object with which Alert Luncl,—from which we quoted years ago 
a characteristic passage illustrative of Brougham’s character 
/upon the occasion of his death,--was composed, it would 
‘enable us to say of his lordship **nullum fere scribendi genus 
|non tetigit,’ though the novel itself unfortunately prevents us 
from repeating the more hackneyed words which are required 
to finish the quotation. In a literary sense, the book before us is. 
by no means successful. Some interest attaches to the recital of 
the adventures of the nominal hero, and there are one or two 
| scenes in his life which surprise us in their unwonted feeling. But 
the bulk of the book oscillates between didactic discourse and per- 
| sonal caricature; the characters are either taken too directly from 
life, or are wholly fantastic, while the want of a real link of 
connection between the autobiography of Albert Lunel and the 
events which make up the rest of the story has a disastrous effect 
on our attention. We lose the thread of one part of the narrative, 
| and we do not always succeed in catching the thread of the other ; 
we are drawn away from the hero’s adventures just when they 
become interesting, and from our intercourse with the other 
characters just as we are beginning to know them by name. It is 
| true that but for the history of Albert Lunel himself, the story 
| would not have gained even the success of a scandal from the 
name of the author and the portraits of some of his contemporaries. 
A very slight acquaintance with the colourless Marquis and his 
| benevolent wife, with the Countess who is engrossed in politics, 
' but forgets them for a while when she is in the company of a 
fascinating Baron, with the Baron's niece of whom we hear 
| 80 much and see so little, with the many other characters who 
are merely brought in to espouse a cause or utter a sentence, 
| would suffice for all save the most patient reader. Yet when 











| * Albert Lunel: a Novel. By the late Lord Brougham. 3 vols. Lonjon: 
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once we have been beguiled into turning over a certain number of |a rival. The name of M. de Chapeley is a thin disguise for 
pages, and have felt our curiosity excited by the picture of the | Copley, just as Baron Bayley, the senior puisne judge in the 
Solitary, we are encouraged to persevere, and it is then that we Exchequer when Lord Lyndhurst was Chief Baron, can easily be 
regret the numerous obstacles which the author opposes to our | recognised under the style of M. de Balaye. But the singular 
enjoyment. If we could have followed Albert Lunel through ' fact connected with this introduction of some of Lord Brougham’s 
his various disguises in France and Switzerland, his perils | former companions is that, in spite of the boasted French origin of 
among the secret societies in Germany, his experiences of slavery | the book, he has imported into France the English system of 
in the Southern States and the West Indies, without having to | judicial appointments. He must have kuown that French 
listen to the political dronings of French nobles dating from the | judges are chosen not from the ranks of the Bar, but from those of 
years which preceded the outbreak of the French Revolution, we | the magistracy, yet he speaks of M. de Chapeley as having been 
might have read this book with interest, and have looked back on| a most skilful and dexterous advocate, and having been often 
it with pleasure. | opposed to M. de Balaye, when both were at the Bar. It may 
The plot of the novel, if plot there be, may be told in a few | however, be worth while quoting the sketch of Lord Lyndhurg 
sentences. A party, consisting of some French nobles, one or | at greater length :— 
two lawyers, and some travellers, meets at a chiteau in the | ‘There have been few men more eminent at our Bar; nor would he 
South of France, and talks the language of Lord Brougham. — the —_ — — = Loa omg . adorns. His 
One of tho party, an intriguing, curious countess, observes the fer was one of our most eminent rts nd te son bas from eallag 
lady of the house taking frequent walks with a basket of provi- | Montpellier he carried away the highest honours as a profound and 
sions, and hopes to detect her in something scandalous. With this | elegant mathematician, his taste ever keeping pace with his solid sub. 
view the Countess sets her husband to watch, but all her good | *tantial acquirements. In manly vigour of mind, in a sagacity that 


intentions are frustrated by the Count’s discovery that the provi- | pe’ fails him, be it applied to great purposes or to smaller objects, in a 


one | happy power of throwing away the husk of any subject he has to master 
sions are taken to an unfortunate fugitive. ‘This is Albert Lunel, | and reaching at once the kernel, he stands unequalled in the Jaw. He 
formerly a Benedictine monk at Avignon, but now hiding from | was, as an advocate, skilful, dexterous, learned, ready, undaunted; asa 
the officers of justice. Grateful to the Count for his sympathy, | /24g¢, biscalm impartiality, bis universal courtesy, his un wearied patience, 
» Riss Se . | can only be exceeded by his unexampled clearness aud conciseness of 
Albert Lunel tells the whole history of his life, beginning with the | statement, the soundness of his views, and the cogency of his reasoning, 
moment of blind passion and mistake in which he sacrificed the | But if in most things he excels others, in one he seems to exceed him- 
life of his dearest friend; going on with his flight from the | self. I would go any distance to enjoy again a treat I lately had the 
monastery, his eape into Switzerland, his stay at Gottingen, | Telah oF, when, be diplaed ois aimee! poration bs gret fray 
where he supported himself as a bookseller’s hack, and became | any attempt to apply his facts to his purpose, yet so completly effecting 
member of a secret society, which punished not only treason | that purpose by painting to his auditory a lively picture of the whole 
to itself, but even lukewarmness, with death; narrating then the | °48% that the most elaborate reasoning could not have more perfectly 
difficulty with which he made his way from Germany to Holland, | a - adoption of his conclusions. — They tell me that he, t’other 
» | day, equally astonished the court in which he presides, by a clear and 
his service in an American ship-of-war, and his visits to Charles- | vigorous statement of above twenty ordinances and edicts, giving the 
ton, St. Domingo, and Havana, in all which places he was most dates and the substance of each, without omitting even one figure, though 
impressed by the horrors of negro elavery and ending with his| bout single note to ely bis recoletion They aay i way Ike 
return to France, his meeting with her whom he had loved | Moulins to the present time.’” 
throughout these wanderings, his recognition by his enemies, and) jt is not so easy to recognise John Wilson Croker in the 
his escape to his present hiding-place. While this history is being | character of M. la Croasse, for though we hear of his polemical 
told to the Count, the people at the chateau are coming and going, | writings, and of his short service in the Naval Administration, he 
talking and hearing talk 3 there have been one or two love affairs, is drawn with such mild and amiable lines as to efface his real 
and a fall from a carriage, and now the great Revolution is character, and suggest that Lord Brougham wanted to have his 
at hand. Having completed the autobiography of the fugitive, | novel favourably reviewed in the Quarterly. ‘Time has perhaps 
the author has only to wind up the other threads of thestory, and | plotted out the memory of Sir Andrew Agnew, the former 
to dispose of the various characters. It is not necessary for the champion of the Sabbath, yet the picture drawn of him in 
reviewer to follow him in this task, or to point out the unsatisfactory this book, where he goes by the name of the Chevalier André 
manner in which it isdone. We have already said that the story 4 pneau, is vivid enough to bring his figure aud his habits of mind 
does not call for criticism, and we need not ask what becomes Of pefore those of a newer generation. We do not profess to 
persons who have = excited our interest. When we know have identified the originals of these portraits without 
that Lord Brougham’s object in writing Albert Lunel was to raise aegistance, for the present writer is not ashamed to own that he was 
akind of monument to one who was lost to him, by making her | 9¢ jis first school when this book was written. But the source from 
the heroine of a philosophical romance, we cannot but feel that 
this very character is the most conspicuous failure in the book. 
We are told at the end that ‘‘if ever an angel visited this earth, 
it was Emmeline Moulin,” and in the course of the story we have | private circulation. As one of our contemporaries has thrown 
= similar pos, apenas But this much-praised heroine does | some doubt on an authorship of which there is so much internal 
nothing, and says very little; her uncle, the Baron, is charmed | evidence, it may be right to say that those letters contain the 
with her character, and regrets her loss so much that he commits | most explicit avowal. Perhaps to those who are familiar with 
suicide ; yet even - the principle laid down by Lessing in his | [or4 Brougham’s style and habits, such an admission may seem 
critioum on Homer's treatment of Helen, this is wholly inadequate | superfluous. Yet the world at large will gladly be spared a new 
to bring out Emmeline’s character. | literary controversy, and would prefer tacitly to accept this novel 
Older —_— than the present reviewer will no doubt take great | as an addition to those curiosities catalogued by the elder Disraeli 
pleasure in giving the real names to many of the guests at the | than to enter upon a critical examination, sure to be weary and 
chateau, and will explain some of the personal allusions. With- | a)most as sure to be unprofitable. 
out such help, indeed, we can detect much that is characteristic | 
of Lord Brougham. The dedication to Rogers, with the affected | . sila: mences anadiiaieeniapinti cas 
humility of its address, and its boast that the authorship is a | PREMIUMS PAID TO EXPERIENCE.’ , g 
mystery which it will be impossible to pierce, is a fitting intro- | It is difficult to say anything of a book so unequal as this. Now 
duction to a book which its writer was probably ready to avow or | it appears real and simple, and now made-up and absurd, —here 
disavow, as it suited his convenience. Lord Brougham speaks of | ¥° Come across a thoughtful passage, and there we light on plati- 
himself in the dedication as possessing no name at all, and sug- | tudes and truisms,—in one place we fiud a very shrewd and wise 
gests that ‘‘sagacity may from internal evidence serve to point a | remark, in another, a piece of affected Ssentimentalism ;—some- 
conjecture towards France and her colonies as his country,— | times a broad liberality seems a distinguishing characteristic, and 
her language as that in which his book may have been | 4 — gees oo and renege cultivation is not 
written.” As the book was written some time after Lord | Wmixed with proofs of an incomplete education or a narrow 
Brougham had built his house at Cannes, and a few years Tange of acquaintances, such as speaking of the “ German 
before he submitted his famous request to be enrolled ies the Zutharian Chapel,” of some one being “* Senior Wrangler at 
citizens of the Second Republic, this sign of a growing love for | Oxford,” &c. On the whole, we arrive at the conclusion that 
France is perfectly natural. If the allusion in a note to “our Mr. Garrett’s heart is better than his head; that where he 
Cannings” and ‘their shallow wit ” seems unworthy of one who | speaks out of the fullness of the former, or relates what he has 
had defied Canning as Prime Minister in the House of Commons, | k20wn and seen and comprehended through sympathy, he writes 


the portrait of Lord Lyndhurst is a manly tribute to the merits of | * Premiums Paid to Experience. By Edward Garrett. London: Strahan and Co. 





which we have derived our information is the best of all sources, 
a volume of Lord Brougham’s letters which has been privately 
printed by one of his friends, though it has attained more than a 
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wall; but that where he has had to fill up from his imagination, | things right in this comfortless household, and whose ‘soul was 
or to discourse on opinions or states of mind with which he is out | always full of that long silent laughter which is the essence of 
of sympathy, he has done it badly. He does not assure us in his | unshed tears.” Here are Mrs. Black’s views for the exaltation of 
‘ace —and on perusal we scarcely need to ask—that he is going | her almost crazy son and her quite slovenly daughter :— 

to tell us real stories, and yet he hints it in the expression of his| «Stephen is not made for the potty details of vulgar life,’ she said. 


. : iences may be valuable and interesting to | ‘He has a contemplative soul, anda positive thirst forknowledge. Few 
belief that his expert y s people can understand these things, but, nevertheless, unfortunately, 


others. And he does not put his name to the preface, on that we they will interfere with them. My late dear Mr. Black, I am sorry to 
are not even bound to believe that Edward Garrett is a real | say had lost a great deal through lack of culture—in fact, my poor 
rson. We wish that authors would make all these matters | Mary takes after him. But ho would novor havo interfered with me in 


faa to understand | the training of our children. I do not think he would. But his brothers 
perfectly raph Ba — ee rs — . —_ | were less sensitive and considerate. They were a sore trial to me in 
and appreciate and estimate their works botver. the early days of my widowhood. They were both vulgar men; just a 


Mr. Garrett has apparently bought his own experience rather | hop merchant and a parish doctor—coarse men with no souls above 


P wo short lessons—the first only nearly cost | their places. Thoy always came with the parrot-cry, ‘ What was I goin 
cheaply, a8 ae ty Gs & — | to do with my boy ?? They were always wondering why he did not on 


him something; for the second he paid the price of a short | more prizes, quite unable to see that prizes are generally won by a mere 
illness—he has to look about amongst his friends and acquaint- | coarse readiness and a slavish industry. My dear boy was ever reaching 
ances for the results of theirs, and we perceive at once how | far beyond his mere lessons. Then when he did not seem to care for a 


ry : : : : : ‘ bustling out-door life, one of them actually suggested that he should be 
is is that they do not object to having their private histories | apprenticed to a watchmaker! His soaring delicate mind cramped toa 


laid bare for our advantage, for each either was at the outset, or | -ommon mechanical trade! I would not hear of it. Since then, they 
becomes in the course of the narrative, very wise and good, and | have wanted him to become a teacher in some boarding or grammar- 


the black sheep, who are inevitable to every moral tale, are either | school. Never, whilst I can prevent it, shall my darling son be doomed 
| to such uncongenial toil. Ican make sacrifices in the present for the 


tho ones eclocted for slaughter, or escape and are ard in the wilds ; | future. I can bear with hardship now, in the strength of the proud day 
in both events they have no appearance to put in, and cannot when Stephen, having achieved some great work, shall come to me and 
stay proceedings. We must notice first the tales in which tha | say, ‘Mother, you made this possible for mo.’ Ah! Mr. Garrett, itisa 
author's own assumed adventures illustrate the moral, for each | Solemn and awful thing to be the mother of a great soul. 

tale has a distinct moral purpose. ‘The Well without Water’’| Young Garrett pays for his experience this time by a fever—the 
is a handsome fellow-clerk of Mr. Garrett’s earliest youth, | result of cold and hunger—and is carried back to his old snug 
who talks Byron and scepticism and Radicalism, but is without | lodgings while in a state of delirium. But we submit that a desire 
principle ; this young man at last seduces Garrett to the theatre, for superior companionship and even a little boyish vanity in 
which, as it was the first and last visit of his life, he very naturally | bettering himself are scarcely amongst the serious faults that 
describes with much more force than fairness. Fortunately for | demand a costly check. This story, however, is the cleverest and 
Garrett, the very day after this heinous sin has been committed, | the most amusing. It is the least forced, and intrudes Scripture 








eighty pounds which belonged to their employers is found in the 
‘Well without Water,” so that Garrett’s escape from moral 
infection is narrow; but still he does not pay any premium to 
experience this time, and we hear nothing afterwards of his 
evil adviser, nor of any attempt of Garrett’s to look him up 


and pious talk less than any of the others. On the other hand, there 
are two that are so absurd in their exaggeration as to be exceed- 
ingly distasteful to us,—the one, ‘* Wheat and Tares,” from the 
virulence of Mrs. Cromer’s righteous indignation and her 
inexcusable rudeness to her husband's partner, which we are 
meant to admire as exalted moral courage; and the other, 


and influence him for good. Now that the naughty boy is 





gone, young Garrett takes kindly to the good boy who has| “ A Sin of Omission,” from the melodramatic nature of its tragic 
all along been trying to keep him in the right way, looking mildly | style, so remarkable that when the secret comes out, we are 
at him “ with a quiet humility in his sorrowful eyes,” and quoting | obliged to indulge a hearty laugh at the expense of the high-flown 
Scripture with wonderful aptitude and appropriateness, and re- sentiments of author and hero before we can recover the gravity 
minding him of church-time with a pleasant smile; suggesting his | proper to the sadness of the occasion. But we must first tell of 
mother’s feelings if she knew, and the like; but not, perhaps, | Mrs. Cromer’s anger. Her husband is a manufacturer, and his 
taking any very efficacious way to secure a hold on the regard partners are of the usual kind—not cruel or dishonest, observe, 
and affection of a young boy with a zest for action and novelty. | but looking to self first—and a little boy has been killed by some 








Tn looking back to this period Mr. Garrett says, in the epigram- 
matic style of which he is fond :— 


“TI have often thought of those days when I have heard people say 
that it cannot matter much what a man believes, so long as he lives up 
to right moral principles. They might as well remark that it does not 


matter if the beams of a house are rotten, so long as the door-plate is | 
bright. Where will be the door-plate when the house falls? A hazy | 
creed means a mazy life. A man’s faith is the mainspring of his | 


actions. He who believes nothing will do nothing, till the devil finds 
him work. I record as my own experienco that when the foundations 
of faith rocked, the superstructure of practice reeled.” 


The creed can scarcely be “hazy,” though it may not be) 
Mr. Garrett’s, nor can ‘‘ the foundations of faith rock” on which | 


“right moral principles” are based, and the beams cannot be 
rotten upon which a right life—surely very unfairly likened to a 
“bright door-plate”—is built up. The fact is, the metaphor is 


confused, and the thought not careful. Mr. Garrett is thinking of 


a dangerous creed, and not simply of differing creeds. The good 
boy is the creation of the Evangelical mind anxious for a guide for 


his stray sheep of a hero; but the bad boy is drawn from life, fierce, | 


flashy, and demonstrative, but entirely selfish. His first interview 
with his new junior clerk reads like a verbatim account of what 
passed. The good-natured motherly landlady, too, and the snug, 
but rather hugger-mugger lodgings are as life-like as they are 
ordinary. ‘*The Wisdom of Fools” is the only other story 
in which our author plays hero, and relates how young Garrett 
met with a learned lady—while attending a course of lectures 


at an institute—who let drop casually that she now and then | 


allowed a young man of lofty aspirations the privileges of 


intercourse with her highly-gifted children, by taking them in as | 


boarders. The young man—now more enthusiastic about lectures 
than he had ever been about the theatre—bites and becomes a 
lodyer, and there is some quiet humour in the description of the 
price he has to pay for this intellectual society, and of the tall 
talk of his trancendental hostess, spoiled, however, by sickly senti- 
mentalities about Miss Mary—the personification of the “ wisdom 
of fools "—the rational member of the fami! y who strives to keep 


machinery in consequence of reluctance to lay out money on some 
repairs. Mrs. Cromer—in one of those scenes, not drawn, we 
| should say, from life—has been kissing the little pauper boy in 
“his miserable garret, and laying her cheek lovingly against the 
| bed-post —an act most ladies would avoid as supererogatory 
self-sacrifice—when the little boy, who has just been animated 
lover his calves’-foot jelly, dies with a suddenness that is not 
consistent with the present writer’s experience. Mrs, Cromer, on 
her way home from the death-bed, happens to meet one of the 
| laissez-faire partners, and insists on his turning about ;—darkness, 
a candle, a sudden sight of the little corpse, and a sudden and very 
uncourteous extinguishing of the light, and Mrs. Cromer addresses 
her companion thus, without any words of her own :— 

“ ‘Woe to him that coveteth an evil covetousness to his house, that he 
may set his nest on high, that he may be delivered from the power of 
evil! Thou hast consulted shame to thy house by cutting off many 
people, and hast sinned against thy soul. For the stone shall ery out of 
the wall, and the beam out of the timber shall answer it.’ ” 

We must say Mr. Knight was very patient and gentlemanly when 
he only replied ‘* Really, really, I had best leave you here ":— 

“*T honour your feelings, I admire you for them, but you do not look 
at this matter in the right light. The logical conclusion of your senti- 
| ments would be beggary. Some day you will ownI am right. I might 
be hurt at the tone you have taken towards me, but I appreciate the 
sympathies, though mistaken, which cause it. Good evening.’” 

There is a very one-sided, superficial, impulsive tone about the 
| generous but youthful advocacy of the claims of the poor in this 
story which makes it doubtful whether the telling of it will not do 
more harm than good. 
' In the ‘sin of omission ” which we have referred to, a merchant 
of long descent, great cultivation, and great wealth, goes about with 
a secret trouble, and the change of a man’s expression at the sight 
of unexpected horrors “ is the nearest to the change that always fell 
| on IL[ubert Ravel's face as he turned himself back to his solitude.” 
He lives, unmarried, in the heart of the city, and ina meagrely 
' furnished dark parlour of his sumptuous house, gazing at an ill- 
painted picture of a youth he had never seen, and enduring the 
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en 
; i “ Regardless now of work to do, 
constant society of a querulous, shallow gossip of a housekeeper. | opera anes 
We are wrought to a pitch of awful eagerness as we wait for the Hands crossed in an unbroken calm ; 
secret. ‘He looked at it [the picture] sadly and firmly—looked . Mh crore ors ture eg =. 
for a long time—then said quietly, ‘I killed him!’” This—if we Put by each coarse, intrusive sign; 
may venture to be frivolous at such a time—is satisfactory. But ee ten 
the end is not yet. The self-condemner once upon a time had “Put by, at last, beneath the lid, 
P ‘ . The exempted hands, the tranquil face ; 

owed a designer of patterns some money ; he had an appointment Uplift her in her dreamless sleep, 
when she called for payment, and postponed her for a few days. And bear her gently from the place. 
She had to write to her lover in Canada, who was in great "Cen teams thet Gooeabelh one hight ; 

i i ing ittance: on opening the empt The narrow bourn she crosseth now ; 
distros, without enclosing ° <b Dy: P ‘a pty She standeth in the eternal light. 
letter, hb t and hanged himself, poor fellow! When Hugh 

evtver, be went and hange tmsen, Rj ms : & “ Oft she hath pressed, with aching feet, 
Ravel by chance heard these particulars in the presence of Those broken steps that reach the door ; 

2 ‘ " ~ . oT ’ Henceforth, with angels, she shall tread 
his fair creditor, ‘*‘ Nobody said, ‘Thou art the man,’ but I Heaven's golden stair, for evermore !” 
heard the words, and I fell at her feet as one dead.” In re- | “Larvs,” too, is very good, with its story of a little maiden’s disgust a 


paration, he not only lived unmarried and wore that look of | a caterpillar, and its fine moral :— 


secret sorrow, but condemned himself to endure for life the mother “ What if God's great angels, whose waiting love 
- Beholdeth our pitiful life below 
of the suicide, and, what was much pleasanter, engaged the | From the holy height of their heaven above, 


young lady at a liberal salary to be his almoner. But we must | Couldn't bear with the worm till the wings should grow?” 


say for Mr. Garrett, that the tacit assent which this story gives} Struggles and Experiences of a Neutral Volunteer. By John Farley, 
to the cultivation of a morbidly extravagant remorse about the | 2 vols. (Chapman and Hall.)—Mr. Farley acted for the British 
consequences of a thoughtless act is the only unredeemably foolish | National Society for tho Relief of the Sick and Wounded and for the 
thing in his book. He should write its antidote, and call it, ‘ Never | French Peasant Farmers’ Sood Fund. In the first capacity he saw 


Cry over Spilt Milk.” It is strange that so healthy-minded a man | great deal of the war, or pockepe ve mae rather say, of the dreadfal 
| footsteps of war. These experiences he describes in the first volume of 


should teach such a lesson; that he should not see that it is our |. . : 
ni his work, under the title of ‘In France among the Germans.” [py 
acts, and not the consequences of them, for which we are account- distributi * oi : , 

: é : istributing the help of the Seed Fund, he was brought into the midst 
able; nevertheless, it teaches, also, a useful lesson against negligent | the war of the Commune. He accepted the appointment of secretary of 
delay. : : : de ; the Fund for the four departments of the Seine, Seine-et-Marne, Oise 

We must deal briefly with the other stories. Lo ‘The Gain of | and Seine-ct-Oise. His duty brought him into Paris on March 14; before 
Loss,” Mr. Swift and his wife are true sketches from nature. His | g week was over the city was in the hands of the Commune. What he 
indomitable infectious cheerfulness, and after his death her selfish | saw from that time till the capture of the city by tho Versailles troops Mr, 
desire to keep her boys for herself, her sophistry, and her gentle, | Furley describes in his second volume as “In and Out of Paris during 
womanly refinement are all ably described, and the effects of her | the Commune.” Both volumes are full of interest. If we prefer the 
selfishness on her originally manly boys are painted with great | second, it is because it deals with a subject of which we know far 
skill. But when that artificial creation, the perfect sister-in-law, | 1e8s than we do of tho war itself. Mr. Furley’s office gavo him rare 
from New England, arrives, and the ‘ goody’ part begins, the opportunities, which he seoms to have used with singular discretion, 
story deteriorates in inverse ratio to the reformation of Mrs. Swift. | Ho seoms to have moved “in and out of Paris” at his pleasure. Every 


* A Good Situation” is feeble and common-place altogether, though | ig eg a om manne © Ge See, wenn’ Ss Se 
| In fact his “passports,” so to call them, seem to have had more 


Rath and Rachel are strong-minded enough for anything, and we} —.... ; : 
, ‘ x - | validity than any other documents whatsoever. Tho impression left on 

must say we think both of them, and Edward Garrett besides, were | a Heise hapitae : : 3 : 
hardi : , rae fi Mr. Furley’s mind by his sojourn in the city and communicated by him 
very har indeed on poor, weak -minded, selfish Eliza ; when Rachel /to his readors is anything but favourable. In tho leaders of the 
came in for her annuity, her first duty was to her miserable sister ; | Commune, with few exceptions, he saw no personal qualities of great- 
why confine her guardian-angelship to her rich mistress? The | noss or purity of motive which could bo held to deserve success. The 
more disagreeable the sister, the clearer the duty; she cer- | picture of Paris during the second siege, described as it is here, with 
tainly ought not to have been left to decay, uncared for, in a City | perfect simplicity and good faith, aud without any partisanship, is one 
almshouse. The sketch of the weak, good-natured, fast man, “ Mr. | of the strangest records that history contains. If Mr. Furley is too near 
Hare,” in ‘*The Crackling of Thorns,” is exceedingly able, and | the time of which he speaks to write history, ho certainly contributes 
perhaps the best thing in these volumes ; the following little con- | mémoires pour servir of the most valuable and interesting kind. The 


fession, which breaks from him when utterly broken down, is very incidental observations which he notes down as events go on are curious 
and valuable. Here is a fact with which a Frenchman may bo inclined to 


touching :— 
console himself for the losses of the horrible siege. ‘The war of the 


wee ave had entful life,’ I said. * Yi any « ot : ees 
tures tah 9 an po per hy dene cl or Phi bar she gaeres ; Commune undoubtedly did more towards the reorganisation of the 
life that hasn’t been worth living can’t be worth telling,’ he said. ‘A | French army than five years of peace would have done.” Englishmen 


coin doesn’t grow in value by passing from hand to hand, and getting | may not be sorry to learn that though there were Poles, Italians, 
worn and clipped. Going about, and undergoing all sorts of experi- Americans, even Germans, among the leaders of the Commune, there 
ences, won't make a man wise if he was a fool to begin with. I’m just | was not one Englishman. We recommend Mr. Furley’s volumes very 
a failure, Garrett. I’ve lived to please myself, and that’s a mark which | 
nobody hits who tries for it. The fact is I'm a nothing, Garrett. I’m | 
just like a useless coat-skin of humanity. If there was more of me,I|} Lthel Mildmay’s Follies. By the Author of “ Petite’s Romance.” 
shouldn’t be talking of myself like this. My very remorse is easy, sir; | 3 vols, (Chapman and Hall.)—Miss Ethel Mildmay falls in love witha 
wa: in its very easiness. It seems as if I bad certain O'Neill, but then, as it unfortunately happens, he is not the 

| right O'Neill, but an impostor whom an intriguing mother has foisted 


is ° . 1. ° 
| into the succession to the title and estates. The real man is a some- 


TRREN” TER T | what brus ago, § lderly, for so forty see ighteev. 
CUR REN r LIT EE ATU RE. what brusque personage, and ek erly, “7 so forty seems to eig ; 
ee | Before long, forty and eighteen, Miss Ethel having shortened her father’s 
‘ life by one of her follies, settle down to play the rd/e of guardian and 
| ward, guardian sternly struggling to conceal his love, and ward, furi- 
|} ously wroth with guardian, but wroth after such a fashion that the 
| experienced novel-reader shrewdly suspects the anger to be near akin 
| to love. Things, howover, seem to be getting smooth. Proofs of the 
| imposture have been discovered (nothing more improbable than these 
| said proofs have we ever seen), when another of Miss Ethel’s “ follies” 
ye : ‘ ee | verything wrong. At tho last moment, when the reader is in 
1861,” is especially good, but our chief favourite in the volume, which b-son ne —< sethar “ : ee Ras 
: : : ; . | despair of seeing -the right triumph, lo! quod minime reris, help is at 

deserves in all respects a kindly reception from English readers, is x tail fa di + : 
Piidsecel” fer which. es a epecimen which eanect fail to vl ’ | hand. Every detail is disposed of in a most summary fashion by an old 
a c ail to ples é ; ’ 
, : I : natalia lunatic, who has been kept alive far beyond the natural term of man’s 








sincerely to our readers. 





ansies. By Adeline T. Whitney. (Strahan.)—This is a graceful 
little volume of verses, by one of the most accomplished of American 
poetesses. Wo are inclined to regret the somewhat artificial division 
into three parts, which are respectively entitled, “Of Occasion,” “Of 
Suggestion,” “Of Interpretation and Hopo ;” the poems themselves are 
perfectly natural and fresh, and not tho less pleasing from the genuinely 
womanly character of all that we read. “Tho Army of the Knitters, 


eo “ RELEASED. life for this purpose, and Ethel Mildmay’s follies come to an end when 
“A et ne oe | she changes her name. The book is pleasantly written, with some very 
And erowlied close within oon aah | lively sketches of society in Nice, in fact is a quite readable story, 
A world of pain, and toil, and strife,— | which we do not hesitate to recommend. 
And frames it with the restless sea, ‘«* Worthies ” who are Dr. Lonsdale’s subjects in the volume before ne 
“ Four closer walls of common pine; |are “The Howards,” under which title are included “Bolted Will,” 
Pe cagechocamt rb g. 1 is bee | Charles, Dake of Norfolk, Henry Howard of Corby, Mrs. Howard, and 
Its patient mystery of ill. | the Earl of Carlisle, and threo minor celebrities, the Rey. R. Matthews, 
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Foun Rooke, and Captain Joseph Huddart. We expect now to have 

ery belief dispelled as an historical delusion, and it does not surprise 
= find that “Belted Will” did not wear a belt, or rather wore 
a g of a distinguishing kind. Sir Walter Scott says :— 


“ His Bilboa-blade, by March-men felt, 
Hung in a broad and studded belt.” 


Tt so happens,” says Dr. Lonsdale, “that Lord William's belts were 
particularly narrow.” As we understand our author, “ belted” means 
nothing but “bold.” The topic is an interesting one, for though Dr. 
Lonsdale has little of novelty to communicate, he puts his materials 
together into a readable form. It is acurious slip to talk of James V. of 
Scotland on his way to take possession of the English throne in 1603, and 
wo stand simply amazed at the bold conjecture that the discords of 
England and Scotland might have been effectively healed by the mar- 
riage of the Duke of Norfolk with Mary Stuart. “ With Howard as King 
and Queen Mary for Consort, the Saxon gravity t> counterpoise the 
overflowing Celtic warmth,” all might have gone well. It might be 
objected that we cannot count arpoise warmth and that warmth cannot 
overflow, but waiving this, why on earth Ce 
Mary Celtic? But we do not go to Dr. Lonsdale for historical philo- 
sophy; his details of bygone manners are very interesting. It seems 
that Belted Will was not such a Draco as he has beenrepresented. The 
total number of Border thieves whom he executed in a quarter of a 
century was less than seventy. It is a curious proof, by the way, of the 
respectability which age gives to anything, that a country gentleman 
of station in Cumberland claimed a connection with Henry Howard of 
Corby, on the ground that twenty-nine of Ais ancestors had been hanged 


nothin 


by Mr. Howard’s ancestor. Tho best of it was that the boast was not | 


true. On the whole, perhaps the most interesting life is that of John 
Rooke. Rooke was a “statesman,” as the Cumberland term is for a 
small landed proprietor; till five-and-thirty he seemed nothing different 
from his neighbours, but he had been thinking, and he suddenly showed 
a marvellous amount of sagacity and knowledge on subjects of political 
economy and natural science. Hoe was a Free-trader, when free-trade 
was very unfashionable, and ho was a scientific geologist in days when 
the foundations of geology bad still to be laid. Dr. Lonsdale has done 


well in putting together this memorial of a man who in his lifetime did | 


not gain the reputation which he had earned. Might we suggest to Dr. 
Lonsdale that his volumes would be decidedly improved if he were to 
omit certain crude and offensive remarks which he sometimes makes on 


subjects, especially religious, on which he is obviously unfitted to form | 


an opinion ? 

Michael Tresidder : a Cornish Tale. 2 vols. (Bentloy.)—We cannot 
see anything especially ‘ Cornish ” about Michael Tresidder, except it be 
a few lines here and there descriptive of Cornish scenery and the dis- 
tinguishing prefix of the hero’s name. It is an ordinary enough story 
of a disputed inheritance,—ordinary, that is to say, in the world of fiction, 
though very seldom indeed occurring in the world of fact. A proud old 
Cornish squire disinherits, or rather turns out of doors, his only son, on 
account of a marriage which he has made. A cousin succeeds to the 


ltic warmth? How was | 


| Chronicles of Golden Friars. By J. 8. Le Fauu. 3 vols. (Bentley.) 
| —-Mr. Le Fanu does not make us tremble as he used to do. Is it that 
his hand has lost something of its cunning, or that we have grown less 
impressionable? Certainly we have found nothing in the Chronicles of 
Golden Friars so awful as the deadly presence of Uncle Silas. The 
| nearest approach to it we find in the “ Strange Adventures in the Life 
| of Miss Laura Mildmay,” but the murderous step-father in that tale is 
| a vulgar and therefore comparatively ineffective ruffian, when set side 
| by side with the polished, dangerous Silas. Still the story is a good 
| one, and the last scene, when the deadly machinations of a life-time 
| have brought about the crisis of the heroine's fate, is distinctly exciting. 
| The “ Bird of Passage” is a picturesque tale, not without some pathos. 
| On the whole, the reader who takes up any one of the “ Chronicles” 
| will scarcely find any difficulty in finishing it. 
| The Conquest of Britain, By Major W. P. Jones. (Bomrose.)—The 
full title of Major Jones's book is, ‘‘ Considerations on the military and 
| political events accompanying the conquest and settlement of the Island 
| of Britain by the Saxons, Danes, and Normans.” An introductory 
| chapter deals with the Roman occupation of the island. Thus we have 
a tolerably complete account of what might perhaps be more accurately 
called the conquests of Britain, the author keeping in view the possible 
| attempt at a conquest which our neighbours may make hereafter. Major 
| Jones’s treatment of his subject is decidedly able. He is not content to 
| follow in the beaten track of popular histories. He seems to havea real 
| insight, which he aims at communicating to his readers, into the mutual 
bearing of the events which he relates; he describes the battles and 
campaigns with the precision and clearness of a practical soldier, and is 
| able to take enlarged views of the significance of political events. It is 
| quite refreshing to turn from the chapter on the Heptarchy which we 
| find in the ordinary school-histories, to the account given in this volume 
| of the vicissitudes of the Saxon kingdoms, an account which displays 
| something of a really historical spirit. We do not, indeed, find’ our- 
| selves always in agreement with our author. We are inclined, for 
| instance, to think his estimate of William the Conqueror too favourable, 
| but the value and interest of his book are beyond question. 
| Stray Thoughts and Short Essays. By J. R. Pretyman. (Longmans.) 
| —This is one of the books which have a tendency to irritate a critic. 
| What Mr. Pretyman says is, on the whole, true and sensible enough. He 
| does not make blunders which one would be delighted to point out, or 
indulge in paradoxes which it would be a pleasure to refute. But he 
| says nothing, as far as we can make out, that has not been said before, 
| and better said too. A man basa right to publish his thoughts if they 
| are new, or if, they being old, he has discovered a new and forcible way 
of expressing them. But we cannot discover, either in the matter or the 
| style of Stray Thoughts and Short Essays, a raison d'étre. Here is a 
| specimen of our author’s manner :—“ Luxurtes.—By persons who are 
accustomed to luxuries, they are not so much enjoyed as the loss of them 
| is felt.” That is true, though it is certainly not new, but then how 
| clumsily expressed. 
Love and Law, or, the Two L’s. By A. Mactavish. (London: Cassell, 





estates, and after a while the son of the disowned, who has taken another | F . ; 
name and died without making any sign, claims them. The son, it | Petter, and Galpin.) —Mr. Mactavish might have secured the luck which 


must be understood, had been really entitled to the property at his | #ttaches to odd numbers by adding a third 1 on the title-page, as the 
father’s death, had been advertised for, but had resolutely persisted | story turns—as it has been ratber the fashion for stories to turn lately 
in keeping himself unknown. That, to begin with, is a somewhat | —on a secret trust to sell land from the lawful heir and give the pro- 
improbable incident. His son’s claim seems, of course, a very good one, ceeds to charities. It is a one-volume novel, pleasant and very readable, 
and as this son is an intolerable rascal, whereas the cousin in question is | if not over probable, of four young lawyers, their loves and their goinga- 
a worthy fellow in whose marriage the reader is interestod, something has | 00, and is quite free from that bane of so many novels, descriptions of 
to be discovored that will sot things right. We cannot congratulate the | vice and vicious lives. The author is apparently an intelligent, sensible, 
author on the ingenuity of his device. The original marriage which had | Radical lawyer, decidedly not great in vivid sketchos of individual 
80 displeased Squire Tresidder turns out to have been no marriage. The | character, and yet able to interest us in his creations and their joys and 
humble bride to whose love the disowned had been so loyally faithful | sorrows, and euriously different from the majority of authors in this, 
had been married before to a sailor supposed to be dead, but who turns | that the only life-like touches which arouse any real sympathy are 
up at the right time. Surely it produces a painful impression, hardly given by him to the hero and heroine themselves—so generally mere 


in accord with the principles of art, to find that the brave man had | lay figures—often the only lay figures in stories otherwise, perhaps, 
given up everything for what was really a sham. fairly peopled with real and natural men and women. 


Memoir of the Right Hon. Sir W. Maule. Edited by Emma Leathley. 
(Bentley.)—The outside of this book excites an expectation which the 
title-page disappoints. There we read “ Memoir of the Early Life, &c.” 
Mr. Justice Maule had a great reputation for saying good things, ‘* good,” | Anout E). Handbook of Social Roonomy, er $v0 ee eT afnaan 50 
; A : : Adams (H. C.), Stories of the Kings, 12mo, 2/0. Ditto, Prophets, 12mo 2/ 
it mast bo allowed, occasionally in the conventional, oe than the pr seen the diem Suspene Sen Theists, - Bro ee ( iligane & Norge ) a 
ethic q 3 ould have had a pleasure, not | Art Gems: Thirty Engravings from Eminent Painters, 4to ...(Sotheran 0.) 

Savane tthe werd. Thee wo ah : ; : P . a Audsley (W. & @). Cottage, Lodge, and Villa Architecture ......... (Mackenzie) 45/0 
absolutely culpable, we hope, but not especially praiseworthy, in reading. Black (W.), Strange Adventures of a Phaeton, 2 vols cr 8vo .........(Macmillan) 21/0 
No such pleasure is provided for us bere. The memoir leaves the | Brand (L.), Urban Grandier, and other Poems, feap 8¥0 apman & Hall) 2/6 

: P . ‘ ‘ nan . Brialmont (A.), Hasty Intreachments, 8V0............ a (King & Co.) 6/0 
young Maule when he has obtained his fellowship at Trinity. Even 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 









Brown (A. M.), Wintering at Mentone on the Riviera, ¢ . (Churchill) 5/0 
] (King & Oo.) 5/0 








i ’ , i i w unsatisfactory | Bulkeley (H.J.), Walled In, and other Poems, feap 8vo. ' 
9 nagar nelle statent ie veleted big © smowket . y Burroughs (1. C.), Short Daily Readings on the New Testament.,,... (Herbert) 3/6 
fashion. Ho was Senior Wrangler of his year, but there is scarcely an | Carlyle (Thomas), Latter-Day Pamphlets, 120.0000 (Chagman ames 40 

i i i a i ies: i Clarke (B.), Pounceford Hall: &@ Story, CF BVO ....c0ceccesseeeeeeesenres (S. 8. Union 
ofiasion, am bis letters, to mothoustical ctadion ; of cleastes be Goes | Collins (J. H.), First Book of Mining and Quarrying, 12m0.........++« (Lockwood) 1/6 
speak once or twice. Of course this is not the editor's fault, but it takes | Country Life, Lilustrated, feap 4to .... srmeacosnare ientoton a 

‘4 Cox (G. W.) and Jones (E. H.), Tales of the Teutonic Lands, cr 8vo (Longmans, 
much from the value of the volume. Young Maule seems to have been — ‘S). An Expositor’ Note-Book, OF 890. .2+++-...00eece-0s (Hodder & Stoughton) 8/6 


Davies (J.). English History and Literature, Hanoverian Period, wry te 


a clever, diligent, affectionate lad; the picture that we get of him is 
De Witt (Madame), An Only Sister, Cr 8VO ....secceceececeeseereeeeerseree 





pleasing onough, and here and there we catch a glimpse of the wit 
which became famous in after days. Still we do not find anything in 
the volume that seems specially worth quoting, the most pithy saying 
in it being credited to a certain uncle. “I recollect,” writes young 
Maule to his relative, “a certain observation of yours, that private 


education made poor devils of boys, and that a public one made them | 


sad d gs.” 






Dillinger (J. J. Vou), Lectures on the Reunion of the Churches 
Dues and Charges on Shipping in Foreiga Ports, 8vo 
Euripides, Scenes from, by oy a em 4 yaa an 
Expiated, by Author of * Six Months Hence,” 3 vols cr 8vo 
Figuior (L), The ee, eee (Chapman & Hall) 18/0 
France (J. F.), Preces Veterum, &€0., CP SVO ........:ceesssarsesssnsnreses (Low & Co.) 5/0 
Fullerton (A. F,), A Lady's Ride through Palestine and Syria, cr 8vo (Partridge) /o 
Gems of Modern German Art, 40  .....c.ce-cececscorserserscesereereeseseseres (Routledge) 21/0 
Gilbert (W.), Clara Levesque, 3 VOlS CP SVO...ceeecereereeeeeene(Ehurst & Blackett) 316 
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Gilbert (W. S.), More Bab Ballads, cr 8vo (Routledge) 


Gray (H.), Anatomy, Descriptive and Surgical, ed by T. Holmes .. 















Griffin (J. J.), Chemical Tests of Wines and Spirits, cr 8vo......(Griffin € Sons) 5 
Harrison (A.), Martin's Vineyard, cr 80 ........0.ce0008 ccocnuiasiantaneenel (Low &Co.) 10 
Higginson (T. W.), Atlantic Essays, 12mo . (Low & Co.) 6 
Holmes (O. W.), Poet at Breakfast-Table, 16m0.......01 ssssseeseees eemeevomsed (Hotten) 1 
Holmes (0. W.), The Poet at the Breakfast-Table, cr 8v0 .(Routledge) 5 
Horace: Epistles and Art of Poetry, trans, by A. Wood, cr 8vO...... (Nimmo) 
House in Town, and Trading, in 1 volume, 12m0 .......ccccerceseeseererenese® (Nisbet) 
Howitt (W.), A Boy’s Adventures in Australia, 12mo ....(Routledge) 
Hatton (W.), Life of, by L. Jewitt, cr 8V0 .esccccos cove (Warne & Co.) 
Ingelow (Jean), The Little Wonder-Horn, 16mo .. ...(King & Co.) 
Jesus—Saviour—Meditations for Christian Comfort, 12m0.........--«++ (Strahan) 


Jone’s (C.A.), Bible Hist., from Ret. of Jews from Capt. to Estab. of Christ. (Hayes) 
Keats (J.), Poetical Works, edited by Rossetti, Library Edition .........(Moxon) 











Lanfrey (P.), History of Napoleon the First, vol. 2, 8vO ....++ acmillan) 1 
I BOI sins sesechteutinnoniesatssseninetesbensenteotsescon ...(Masters) 
Macfarlane (C.), Romance of History, “Italy, ‘or en (Warne & Co.) 
Malan (S. C.), The Divine Liturgy of Saint Mark, cr 8vo eorecccooes! (Nutt) 
Marlitt (E.), The Princess of the Moor, 2 sacl 18mo. .. (Low & Co.) 
Martineau (H.), The Playfellow, cr 8vo .(Routledge) 
Meaden (R. A.), A First Algebra, feap TEE ..(Stanford) 
Medhurst (W. H.), The Foreigner in Far Cathay, CP BVO ..ecccccccecees (Stanford) 
Memoirs of Leonora Oj: ristiana, Daughter of Christian 1V., Denmark...(King) 1 
Mercier (Mrs. J.), Our Mother Church, CP BVO secsscccccccssseccressseeseees (Rivington) 


Michie (C.), Life & Labours of the Apostle Paul, 12mo (W. Blackwood & Sons) 
Morrell (G. H.), Students’ Manual of Comparative Anatomy, 8vo ...(Longman) 
Murillo and the Spanish School of Painting, by W. B. Scott, roy 4to (Routledge) 
Newcomb (H.), Youth and its Duties, 12M0 ........ccecccereesseesereeeee (Gall & Inglis) 
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ae (H. A.), Examinations in Natural Hi mo (Blackwood & Sons) 
ge (D.), Synopses of Subjects Taught in Geological Class (Blackwood & Sons) 2/6 
Peflir (W.), The ——t Shoe, its Advantages, , &C., 12mo (McGlashan & Gill) 2/0 
Path (The) She Chose, by F. M. S., 12m0 ..,.....scceceeeeereeceees ocemsesba (Routledge) 3/6 
Phillips (P.), Song-Life, for Sunday Schools, 8vo. .(S.8. Union) 2/6 
Pleasant History of Reynard the Fox, illustrated, ‘feap “Ho. ..(Low & Co.) 7/6 
Prentis (E.), Stepping Heavenward, fcap 8vo........ satis “(Ward & Lock) 1/0 
Prime (8. I.), Fifteen Years of Prayer, feap 8vo ow &Co.) 3/6 
Recent Scientific Conclusions and their Relation to Religion, cr 8vo (Strahan) 5/0 
Rodenhurst ; or, the Millionaire and the Hunchback, cr 8VO .......0-+ (Stewart) 2/0 
Sandeau (Jules), Seagull Rock, translated by Black, cr 8vo ......... (Low & Co.) 7/6 
Sargant (W. L.), Essays of a Birmingham Manufacturer (Wms. & Norgate) 7/6 
ee 8 a edited by C. E. Moberly, feap 8V0 .........06 (Rivington) 1/6 
EN A OS ae a ee (Gall & Inglis) 2/6 | 
Smith (J. H.), Elements of Geometry, with Exercises, feap 8vo..,...(Rivington) 3/6 
Stainer (J.), Theory of Harmony, 8vo (Rivington) 7/6 
St. Francis de Sales, Spirit of. by Bp. J. P. Camus, - (Rivington) 6/0 
Stormonth (J.), School Etymological Dictionary, &€., feap 8v0...... Blackwood) 2/0 
Timbs (J.), A Century of Anecdote, er 8vo (Warne) 3/6 
Trollope (A.), Eustace Diamonds, 3 vols Cr 8VO ...sccceseeeseeees (Chapman & Hall) 31/6 
True Crusaders and other Poems, 12mM0....... (Herbert) 5/0 
Tulloch (A. B.), Elementary Lectures on Military Law, 8VO .........00 (Mitchell) 4/6 
Tupper (M. F.), Proverbia! Philosophy, Library Edition, cr 8v0 ......... (Moxon) 5/0 
Tyndall (J.), The Forms of Water in Clouds and Rivers, cr 8vo ...(King & Co.) 5/0 
Vaughan ©. J.), The Ministerial Victory and its Explanation, 8v0 ...(Strahan) 1/0 
Verne (J.), Twenty Thousand Leagues under the Sea, cr 8yo......... (Low & Co,) 10/6 
Waring (E. J.), The Hospital Prayer-Book, fcap 8vo ...... .(Churechill) 1/6 
Wasted (A) Life, an Autobiography, cr 8¥0 stipe tiiiesiinaiiedasesiigedaael (Washbourne) 3/6 
White's Grammar-School Texts,—Virgil’s Eneid, book L, 18mo ...(Longman) 1/0 | 
Williams (R.), Psalms & Litanies, &c., for Devout Persons (Williams & Norgate) 12/6 
‘oman’s Devotion, & Novel, 12M0  ciscccccossscecsessecccccscescees (Chapman & Hall) 2/0 | 
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Fg natal tery investigation has proved that the nee! 
ing substances which accumulate between the teeth contain animal and 
pastes, and washes in general 





vegetable parasites, and that the tooth-powders, 
use have no effect upon these. 

Messrs. GABRIEL'S Coralite Tooth-Paste (1s 6d), Royal Dentifrice (1s 6d), and 
Odontalgique Elixir (5s) (obtainable of every respectable Chemist and Perfumer) 


completely destroy and remove these animalcule, and also preserve and beautify | 


the Teeth, 


¢ Prepared only by 
MESSRS. GABRIEL, 
(THE OLD-ESTABLISHED DENTISTS,) 
LONDON—64 LUDGATE HILL, CITY, 
AND 56 HARLEY STREET, CAVENDISH SQUARE, 


Where they are daily in attendance, and administer the Nitrous Oxide Gas 
in connection with their Painless System of Dentistry. 


PARTRIDGE & COOPER, 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
192 FLEET STREET (Corner OF CHANCERY LANE), LONDON, E.C. 


i wr PUBLIC supplied at Wholesale Prices, and Carriage paid to the Country on 
orders over 20s. Per ream. 





Fine Cream-Laid Note (a cheap paper)... ove ove oe eee eee ww. 3/0 
Superfine Cream-Laid Note (much approved) ° ° oo 4 
Superfine Thick Cream-Laid Note (especially recommended) ove ove we 5/0 
Straw Paper, “ Patent” (adapted for rapid writing)... ove ooo «a oe 
Foolscap Papers, blue orcream ... sss see nee we 10/6, 12/6, & 14/6 
Outsides Foolscap ... oe ose one ° eee eco «- 6/6 
Letter Paper for Scribbling. iy one sia pla. 4/0; ruled do. 4/6 
The * Vellum Wove Club-House” Note ae five quires for 2/6 


Superfine Cream or Blue Envelopes, 4/6, 5/ 8, “and 6 16 per 1 000. 

Large Blue Wove Commercial Envelopes, 3/6 and 4/6 per 1,000. 

OOLOUR STAMPING (Relief) reduced to 1/0 per 100. Polished steel dies sunk 
by the best artists in the trade at about half the prices charged by the retail houses. 

An ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, containing full description, with prices of 
Account Books, Copying Presses, Inkstands, Stationery Cabinets, Postage Scales, 
Despatch Boxes, Travelling Writing-Cases, Desks, post free. 





|} sormmmdeg GREAT PICTURE of ‘“*CHRIST LEAVING the 
PRAETORIUM.” Size, 33 feet by 22 feet. 


With other Pictures at the Doré GALLERY, 35 New Bond Street. 
Admission, 1s. 





NEW WORK by Dr. GEORGE MOORE. 
Now ready, in feap, 8vo, price Half-a-Crown. 
HE TRAINING of YOUNG CHILDREN on CHRISTIAN 


and NATURAL PRINCIPLES. Addressed to Intelligent Mothers. By 
GzorGE Moors, M.D., Member of the Royal College of Physicians, &c. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 





Just published, price Sixpence. 


ITY, COUNTRY, and COLONY: Who Ought to Emigrate, | 

and How Many. A Lecture delivered at the Working Men’s College, Great | 

Ormond Street, January 27, 1872. 
Australia.” 


By JOHN MARTINEAU, Author of “ Letters from 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 


60 
(Longman) 28/0 
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_M. A. VERKRUZEN'S 


‘MORE DELICIOUS, REFRESHING, AND WHOLESOME THAN 
ANY OTHER WINES. 


See the Medical Certificate signed by Twent 
eight of the most eminent men of the day. 


PURE 
| GERMA 


“Seams ® 
SHERRIE’, 
PORTS. 
MADEIRA, 
TENT, _ 
RKLING HOC 4 
SPARETING MOSELLES, &e. 6 





M A. VERKRUZEN’S 


PAMPHLET ON FOREIGN WINES FOR THE YEAR 1872, 
with Instructions, Recipes, Reviews, &c., price 1s, 


| “Mr. M. A. Verkriizen, in a well-written practical little pamphlet, gives us muck 
| good and sound advice upon the storing, keeping, and though last, not least, 
drinking of foreign wines. Not only are the vintages of the Rhine treated of in 
detail, but the various vine-growing tributaries that flow into it are more or less 
described, as to their capacities of yielding good and wholesome wines. Now-a-days 
the partiality of the public for Rhine and Moselle wines is pretty clearly demon- 
ptrated ; we cannot therefore but be grateful to Mr. Verkriizen for the very lucid 
| explanations and guidance in selection which he has published for the benefit of 
| all in his excellent litile pamphlet.”—Court Circular. 





PAMPHLET ON FOREIGN WINES FOR THE YEAR 1872, BY M. A, VERKRiZEN.— 
“This little work contains much that is interesting on the subject of wines, and 
will be found useful, especially by admirers of light wines, respecting which it 
affords much information. {t contains instructions for storing and keeping wines, 
vintage reviews, recipes for delicious light summer drinks, testimonial of the 
| British Medical Association respecting the wholesomeness of German wines in 
| particular, and other intelligence, rendering it valuable as a guide to consumers of 
light wines. Concise and lucid in style, it is also amusing, and its perusal will 
repay the reader,.”—Standard. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


PAMPHLET ON FOREIGN WINES FOR THE YEAR 1872.—*“ This is a most interesting 
and useful pamphlet by M. A. Verkriizen, the eminent German wine merchant. It 
consists of a variety of valuable remarks and instructions respecting wines, recipes 
for wine-cups, vintage reviews, and current prices. To all wine purchasers it must 
be a hand-book of great utility. On the subject of German wines it gives some 
exceedingly interesting information. It is evident that Englishmen have not yet 
fully comprehended the great superiority of German wines. But this pamphlet wil? 
have the effect of opening the eyes of many to the great advantages of such health- 
inspiring beverages, who may not hitherto have known much about them.”"—Church 


| Herald. 


“ Mr. M. A. Verkriizen, in a pamphlet full of practical information, gives expla- 
nations that will be much appreciated by the lovers of the good German wine that 





he has so successfully introduced to the public. There is a capital detailed descrip- 
tion of the various vine-growing tributaries of the Rhine, capable of producing 
really good wines at prices likely to suit the growing taste for light and wholesome 
beverages. "—John Bull. 


COMPLETE CATALOGUE OF M. A. VERKRUZEN’S 
GERMAN AND OTHER WINES POST FREE. 


9 
v 


FELL STREET, E.C.; 


AND 





Ten to Six. 





NEW CELLARS, 24 GRESHAM STREET, 


(FACING OLD JEWRY, E.C.) 


M. A. Verkrizen’s Wines are also supplied by W. 
and C. Votcxmay, 101 Bishopsgate Street Within, 
London, E.C., and the trade generally. 
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CARSON'S PAINT, 
PATRONIZED BY THE QUEEN, 

Is extensively used for a}] kinds of 
ouT-DOOR WORK. 

It is especially applicable to 
wooD, IRON, BRICK, STONE, AND 
comMpPoO. 

2 Cwt. Free to All Stations. 

CAN BE LAID ON BY UNSKILLED LABOUR. 
SOLD IN ALL COLOURS. 

Patterns and Testimonials sent Post Free. 


WALTER CARSON AND SONS, 
LA BELLE SAUVAGE YARD, 
LupGATE Hix1, LONDON, E.C.; 

AND 21 BACHELOR'S WALK, DUBLIN. 





USE ONLY THE 


GLENFIELD 
STARCH. 


THE QUEEN'S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER. 


REECH-LOADERS. 





FROM £10 10s. 





SECOND-HAND. 
REECH-LOADERS 
REECH-LOADERS 
BOUGHT for CASH. 
CATALOGUE AND PRICE LIST, 3 STAMPS. 
WHISTLER, 11 STRAND, 
e LONDON. 
PROTECTION FROM FIRE. 
RYANT AND MAY’S 
PATENT SAFETY MATCHES 
LIGHT ONLY ON THE BOX. 
RYANT AND MAY'S 
TRADE MARK—AN ARK. 
RYANT AND MAY’S 
PATENT SAFETY MATCHES 
ARE NOT POISONOUS. 
RYANT AND MAY'S 
PATENT SAFETY MATCHES 
WITHOUT PHOSPHORUS. 
_ AND MAY’S 
PATENT SAFETY MATCHES 
LIGHT ONLY ON THE BOX. 
RYANT AND MAY'S 
PATENT SAFETY HOLDER, 

For use wherever a match is frequently required 
BRYANT AND MAY. 
QUININE WIN E— 

as supplied to the Sick and Wounded during 
the late War. 

The many and expensive forms in which this 
well-known medicine is administered tov often pre- 
elude its adoption as a general tonic. The success 
which has attended 

WATERS’ QUININE WINE 
arises from its careful preparation by the manufac- 
turer, Each wine-glassful contains sufficient Quinine 
to make it an excellent restorative to the weak. It 
behoves the public to see that they have 

WATERS’ QUININE WINE, 


for the result of Chancery proceedings, a short time | 


since elicited the fact that at least one unprincipled 

imitator did not use Quinine at all in the manufacture 

of his Wine, 

All grocers sell Waters’ Quinine Wine, at 30s per doz. 
WATERS and WILLIAMS, Original Makers, Wor- 

cester House, 34 Eastcheap, London. 

Lewis and Co., Worcester. 


OUDAULT’S PEPSINE POWDER 
taken by dyspeptics at each meal (bottles of one 
ounce). Prize of the French Institute, 1856. Sole 
Medal, Paris Exhibition, 1867. Silver Medal, 1863, and 
supplied to the principal hospitals of Paris since 1854. 


BOUDAULT’S PEPSINE WINE (SHERRY) 
4s and 8s. Delicious and agreeable to take, and 
superior to all others. 


BOUDAULT’S PEPSINE (LOZENGES, 4s. 
A very convenient form for per- (PILLS, 4s. 
60n8 travelling. 
HOTTOT-BOUDAULT, 7 Avenue Victoria, Paris. 
A. and M. ZIMMERMANN, 7 Fen Court, London, E.C. 
May be obtained through all Chemists. 


XYGENATED WATER holds in 
Solution pure Oxygen Gas, the vital element 
that sustains life. It is a decided tonic and alterative 
draught, and from its special action on food during the 
Process of digestion and assimilation is peculiar] y 
Suitable for invalids. Price 4s per dozen half-pints. 
Laboratory, 36 Long Acre, and all Druggists. 


DELIGHTFUL and LASTING 

.. FRAGRANOE, with a Delicate and Clear Com- 
Plexion, by usifig the celebrated “* UNITED SERVICE” 
SOAP TABLETS, 4d and 6d each, Manufactured by 


J. C. and J, FIELD, Upper Marsh, Lambeth. 
Order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Chandler. 














Agents— | 


HCENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street and Charing Cross, London.—Established 
1782. Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements. Insur- 
ances effected in all parts of the world. 
GEO. W. LOVELL, Secretary. 


BANK of SOUTH AUSTRALIA. | 
INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, 1847, 
RAFTS ISSUED upon Adelaide and | 

the principal towns in South Australia. Bills | 
negotiated and collected ; money received on deposit. 
For terms, apply at the Offices, 54 Old Broad Street, 
E.C. WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager. 





: and GLOBE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
#8tablished 1836. 
GROWTH IN PuBLIC CONFIDENCE. 
Fire Premiums. Year. Life Premiums. 
£54,305 17 1851 ..ecsee » £27,157 18 





222,279 10 ..ececeee 1856 crorreree 7 115 
360,130 11 c.ecoree 1861 ....00006 135,974 2 
818,055 12 ......0. 1866 ......... 254,397 9 
L,1S1,594 7 cceccecee STL creeeees + 272,948 14 





LIABILITIES. 
Life Department 
Reserve. 
£2,410,903 3. 


PROVISION FOR 


General Reserve. 
£845,128 14. 
Michelmas Fire Renewals now due. 
Life Insurance Policies with Guaranteed Bonuses. 

Annuitles on liberal terms. 
Full Prospectus on application at any office or 
Agency of the Company. 
London Offices: 1 Cornhill, and Charing Cross. 
Liverpool: 1 Dale Street. 


D EATH or INJURY from ACCIDENT, 
WITH THE CONSEQUENT 
LOSS OF TIME AND MONEY, 
Provided for by a Policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGER'S ASSURANCECOMPANY 
AGAINST ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS. 


Capital Paid up. 
£391,752. 





An Annual Payment of £3 to £6 5s insures £1,000 at 
—_ or an Allowance at the rate of £6 per week for 

njury. 

£650,000 have been Paid as Compensation, ONE out 
of every 12 Policyholders becoming a claimant ZAcH 
YEAR. 

For particulars apply to the Clerks at the Railway 
Stations, to the Local Agents, or at the Offices, 

64 Cornhill, and 10 Regent Street, London. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


RIENTAL BANK CORPORATION: 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, August 30, 1851- 

















Paid-up capital, £1,500,000; reserve fund, £444,000. 
The Corporation grant drafts and negotiate or collect | 
bills payable at Bombay, Calcutta, Colombo, Foochow, | 
Hong Kong, Kandy, Madras, Mauritius, Melbourne, | 
Point de Galle, Shanghai, Singapore, Sydney, and | 
Yokohama, on terms which may be ascertained at 
their office. They also issue circular notes for the use ‘ 
of travellers by the overland route, [ 
They undertake the agency of parties connected with | 
India, the purchase and sale of Indian and other | 
securities, the custody of the same, the receipt of in- | 
terest, dividends, pay, pensions, &c., and the effecting | 
of remittances between the above-uamed depend- | 
encies. | 
They also receive deposits of £100 and upwards for | 
fixed periods, the terms for which may be ascertained 
on application at their office. 
Office hours, 10 to 3; Saturdays, 10 to 2. 
Threadneedle Street, London, 1872. 


PRIVATE INQUIRIES and} 
ARRANGEMENTS, at Home and Abroad, in all | 
Confidential Cases, whether Business or otherwise. | 
Missing friends traced. Twenty years’ legal experi- 
ence. References to the most eminent legal firms. A | 
large staff of educated and highly trained men always | 
ready for duty. Personal services of the partners in 
cases of importance, and their direct supervision in all 
cases.—-ARTHUR C. MONTAGU and CO., Legal and 
Confidential Agents, County Chambers, 14 Cornhill 
| (late Burchell and Co., Gresham House). 
EA and PERRINS’ SAUC E. | 
| (The “ WORCESTERSAIRE.”) 
d by O i s “The only Good Sauce.” 
Improves the appetite and aids digestion. | 
nrivallod for piquancy and flavour, 
ASK for LEA and PERRINS' SAUCE. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
and see the Names of LEA and PERRINS on all | 
bottles and labels. 


Agents—CROSSE and BLACK WELL, 
sold by all Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 











London, and 
| 





XNOUT and RITEUMATISM,—The | 
excruciating pain of Gout or Rheumatism is | 
quickly relieved and cured in a few days by that cele- 
brated medicine, BLALR’'S GOUT and RHEUMATIC | 
PILLS. 
They require no restraint of diet or confinement 





during their use, and are certain to prevent the disease 
attacking any vital part. 

Sold by all medicine vendors, at Is 144 and 23 9d | 
per box ; or obtained through any Chemist. 


MRS. 8S. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD'S 


AIR RESTORER or DRESSING 
will RESTORE Grey or Faded Hair to its | 
youthful colour and beauty. | 
IT will cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots. | 
IT will promote luxuriant growth. 
FALLING Hair is immediately checked 
THIN Hair thickened. 
BALDNESS prevented. 
IT removes all dandriff. 
IT contains neither oi! nor dye. 
In large bottles, price Six Shillings. 
Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers. 
Depa, 266 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 


I 














DIVIDENDS, 
10 TO 20 PER CENT. ON OUTLAY. 


SHARP'S INVESTMENT CIROULAR. 
The OCTOBER Number ready (12 pages), post free. 
Contains Safe Investments in English and Foreiga 
Railways, Debentures, Insurance, Gas, Telegraphs, 
Banks, Mines, Foreign Bonds, American and Colonial 
Stocks, &c., also Market Prices, Dividends, &c. 
CAPITALISTS, SHAREHOLDERS, TRUSTEES, 
will find this Circular a safe, valuable, reliable guide. 
Messrs. SHARP and CO., Stock and Share Brokers, 
33 Poultry, London, E.C. (Established 1852.) 
Bankers: London and Westminster, Lothbary, E.O. 


IMPORTANT to INVESTORS. 


HE LONDON INVESTMENT 
CIRCULAR for OCTOBER, now ready (post 
free), containing a carefully-selected list of Securities 
for investment, paying 5 to 20 per cent. Messrs, 
JONES and TALLENTIRE, British and Foreiga Stock 
oa Share Dealers, 20 Change Alley, Cornhill, London, 
2.0. 
Bankers: London and County Bank. 


JTNVESTORS in ENGLISH and 
FOREIGN BONDS, Railways, Bank Shares, 
Mines, should consult 
THE “INVESTMENT REVIEW," 
Independent, Fearless, and Exhaustive, 
By JOHN R. PIKE, STOCK AND SHARE DEALER, 
Crown Chambers, Threadneedle Street, London. 
Post free Threepence. 


TO INVESTORS. 
Now ready, 6d per copy; or 5s annually. 
AVINGION and PENNINGTON'S 
MONTHLY KECORD of INVESTMENTS, con- 
taining an exhaustive Review of the Britishand Foreign 
Stock and Share and Money Markets, &c., with an 
enumeration of Safe Investments paying from 10 to 
20 per cent. 
G. LAVINGTON and A. PENNINGTON, 44 Thread- 
needle Street, London, E.C. 


OVERNMENT STOCK INVEST- 
MENT COMPANY, LIMITED. 
Ofices—33 Cornhill, London, E.C. 
Capital—On& MILLION. 
In 50,000 fully paid-up Shares of £20 each, 
CapPitat and Deposits invested in Goverament 
Securities only. 
Deposits received and intsrest allo wed at 5 per cent. 
per annum, for terms of one year and upwards, and 





|; the current Bank rate for three months. One month's 


notice of withdrawal. 

ADVANCES made on Government Securities, 

A. W. RAY, Manager. 

Applications for the remaining Shares will still be 
receive J. 
py 4520845 PROVIDE 

INSTITUTION, 
48 Gracechurch Street, London, E.C. 
AL ASSURANCE WITHOUT INDIVIDUAL 
LIABILITY. 
Established 1535. 
EXTRACT FROM LAST REPORT. 

During the year 960 proposals were submitted to the 
Board, amounting to £464,200. Tae number of Policies 
issued were 702, assuring £355,400, the premiums 
thereon amounting to £11,542 per annum 

The Balance-sheet for tue year shows the Receipts, 
after allowing for the Reductions of the premiums, to 
have been £356,751 123. The amount paid for Claims 
and Surrenders £206,237 16s 8d, Annuities £3,100 1s 2d, 
and all the expenses of management (including 
commission) £21,014 5s Id, being less than 5 per 
cent. on the Gross Annual income, and a balance of 
£126,349 93 1d carried to the Accumulated Fund, in- 
creasing it to £3,101,036 10s 6d, which is invested on 
Mortgage of Real Estate and other Securities, including 
£259,044 advanced on Loan to mem vers on the security 
of their Policies. 

Prospectus and Proposal Form forwarded on appli- 
cation. 

12th October. HENRY RANCE, Secretary, 

NTOCKS and SHARES, including 

Mining, BOUGHT and SOLD for cash or account 
at the closest market prices, and advances made 
thereon or exchanges effected. 

E. CAVENDISH TAHOURDIN, 13 Cornhill, E.C. 





NT 


MUTU 








7 LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 
e SAUCES, & CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 
aua oVN, sole proprietors of tue celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- 
ments so long and favourably distinguished by their 
name, are compelled to CAULION the public against 
the inferior preparations which are put up and labelled 
in close imitation of their goods, with a view to mis- 
lead the public.—92 Wigmure Street, Vavendish Square 
(late 6 Edwards Street, Vurtumau Square), and 18 
Trinity Street, Lendon, 5.K. 
ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 
The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 
pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the Label 
used so many years, signed, “Llizabeth Lazenby.” 








(PuE ict PRICE of MEAT.— 
Great economy effected by using LEIBIG 
Head carefully 


COMPANY'S EXTRACT of MEAT. 
the printed iustructions. 

CAUTION.—None genuine without Baron Liebig’s, 
the inventor's, sigaature. 
extracts. 


Boware of all imitation 
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IMPORTANT 
WONDERFUL 


NATALINE 


IMPROVEMENT IN SPECTACLES. 
SIGHT-RESTORER. 


PEBBLES. 


MOUNTED ON THE NEW ALLOY WHICH RECEIVED A PRIZE MEDAL AWARD. 
Persons suffering from Weak or Defective Sight will find great relief by wearing the New Spectacles, con- 
sisting of a brilliant Pebble of high polish, called * NATALINE,” which possesses qualities so long needed— 
LIOHTNESS, ABSENCE of COLOUR and GLARE—which render the wearing of Spectacles no longer an 


inconvenience, but an ornament. 


SoLe MANUFACTURERS AND INVENTORS, 


L. and A. PYKE, 32 ELY PLACE, HOLBORN, LONDON. 


ate ame (153 and 153A CHEAPSIDE. 
CITY DEPOTS +43 pLEET STREET. 


Amongst numerous letters of a similar description in their possession, Messrs. L. & A. Pyke select the following :— 
(CopPy.) 


Gentlemen,—My old glasses and those supplied by you have come to hand, 
Iam truly happy in having found at last, after years of quest, in absolute perfection, all 
The frames are easy, comfortable, and secure—perfectly luxurious to 
I hope the use of these new pebbles by those affected with 


you my best thanks. 
that I could desire in lens and frames. 
wear—and the glasses are cool and glareless. 


Charleville, County Cork, March 7, 1871. 
For the latter I have to tender 


impaired sight will become as universal as they deserve.—I remain, Gentlemen, yours most obliged, 


FIELDS PATENT “OZOKERIT CANDLES.” 





IMPROVED IN COLOUR. 


J. KIRKBY, Officer of Inland Revenue. 


IMPROVED IN .BURNING. 


NO ADVANCE IN PRICE. 


SOLD 


EVERYWHERE. 








URKEY and INDIAN 
IMPORTED BY 
WATSON, BONTOR, and CO., 
CARPET MANUTADTTEEDS TO THE ROYAL 
35 & 36 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
EXHIBITION MEDALS, 1851, 1862, and DUBLIN, 1868. 


FINE BENGAL MATTING, SIX YARDS WIDE. 
Rooms Covered in One Piece. 





J. NICOLL, Merchant Clothier to 

the Queen, the Royal Family, and the Courts 

of Europe, Army, Navy, and Civil Outfitter. The 

earlier show of Fashions for the approaching Winter 

can now be seen, in London, at 1i4, 116, 118, 

120 Regent Street, W., and 22 Cornhill, E.C.; also at 

his other Establishments: in Manchester, 10 Mosley 

Street; Liverpool, 50 Bold Street; and Birmingham, 
39 New Street. 


PECIAL NOTICE.—A New Over- 

coat of an entirely original design, and 

th self-contracting belt (registered August 31, 1872, 

6 & 7 Vic., c, 65), has just been introduced, and can 

only be had at the above addresses. It is named 

for distinction, the “ Dreadnought,” for Sea or Land, 

combining the advantages of the Inverness Cape with 
the long Travelling Overcoat. 





ed you wish to be well, and keep well, 
take BRAGG'S Pure CHARCOAL BISCUITS.— 
Sold in tins, 1s, 2s, 4s, and 8s each, by all Chemists and 
by the Manufacturer, J. L. BRAGG, 
Street, London, W. 


ENDERS, STOVES, FIRE-IRONS, 
and CHIMNEY-PIECES.—Buyers of the above 


are requested, before finally deciding, to visit the 
SHOW ROOMS. They contain such an assortment of 





| 


| 


| 
| 


| 
| 


14 Wigmore | 


Fenders, Stoves, Ranges, Chimney-Pieces, Fire-Irons, | 


and General Ironmongery as cannot be approached 

elsewhere either for variety, novelty, beauty of design, 

or exquisiteness of workmanship, or price. 
Black Register Stoves ............ from 9s 94 to £9 5s. 
Bright do., ormolu ornaments, from £3 12s to £33 10s. 
Bronzed Fenders ......... from 3s 94 to £5 12s 
Steel and Ormolu Fenders .........from £2 12s to £2 
Chimncy-Pieces.....0....seesesseeee 
Fire-Irons (Set of three) ........0... from 4s to £5 10s. 


OAL SCOOPS.—WILLIAM S. 
BURTON has 400 different patterns of COAL 
SCOOPS ON SHOW, of which he invites inspection. 
The prices vary from 2s 4d to 150s. Plain black open 
Scoops from 28 4d; do. do, zine-lined, from 
5s 3d; Covered Box Scoops, from 6s; do, 
with Hand-scoop, from 12s 6d; do. do., with fancy 
ornamentation, from I4s 6d; highly finished and 
ornamented, and fitted with imitation ivory handles, 
from 22s to 1503. There is also a choice selection of 
Wooden Coal Boxes, with iron and brass mountings. 
WILLIAM 8S. BURTON confidently asserts his to be 
the largest and at the same time the best and most 
varied assortment in the world. 


ILLIAM Ss. BURTON, 
General Furnishing Ironmonger, by appoint- 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a Catalogue, 
containing upwards of 850 Illustrations of his unri- 
valled Stock, with Lists of Prices and Plans of the 20 
large Show Rooms, post free.—39 Oxford Street, W. ; 
1, 1A, 2,3, & 4 Newman Street; 4,5, &6 Perry's Place; 
and 1 Newman Yard, London, W. The cost of deliver- 
ing goods to the most distant parts of the United 
Kingdom by railway is trifling. WILLIAM S. BURTON 
will always undertake delivery at a small fixed rate. 





cone 
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CARPETS, OQ” HIGHLAND TODDY WHISKY, 


- 20s per gallon, 40s per dozen. 

R. MACKAY, of Inverness, begs to acquaint his 
customers in the South that his celebrated blend can 
be obtained, free of carriage, from his Correspondents, 
HENRY BRETI and CO. Holborn Bars, and 30 


Regent Street. 
Ty asees and CO., Belfast, are the 
largest holders of Whisky in the world. Their 
Old Irish Whisky is recommended by the medical pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. Supplied in 
casks and cases for home use or exportation. Quota- 
tions on application to Messrs. DUNVILLE and CO., 
Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their London 
Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, W.O. 


Kt% AHAN’S.LL.WHISKY.— 














This celebrated and most delicious old mellow spirit 

is the very 
CREAM OF IRISH WHISKIES, 
in quality unrivalled, perfectly pure, and more whole- 
some than the finest Cognac Brandy. Note the words, 
“KINAHAN'S . LL. WHISKY,” 

on seal, label, and cork. 

Wholesale Depot, 20 Great Titchfleld Street, Oxford 


Street, W. 
RANT’'S MORELLA CHERRY 

7 BRANDY. 

SUPPLIED TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 

This delicious Liqueur, from the famous Kent 
Morella, supersedes wine in. many households, is much 
favoured by sportsmen, and is also recommended by 
the medical profession as a valuable tonic in cases of 
weakness.—Order of any Wine Merchant, or direct of 
T. GRANT, Distillery, Maidstone. 42s per dozen, cash. 
Carriage paid. 











— Se DINNER ALE, 





Ww YOUNGER and CO. Established 1749. 


from £1 10s to £100. | 








NDIA PALE ALE, 


Ve YOUNGER and CO, Established 1749. _ 





Posecran “ALE, 
A 





M. YOUNGER 
Established 1749. Breweries: 
London Stores : Belvedere Road, S.E. 


and CO. 
Edinburgh. 


|S gg en PILLS. — Yonthful 
_ Infirmities.—With symptoms scarcely per- 
ceptible at first, which this restorative medicine would 
radically remove, the young become prematurely ener- 
vated and debilitated. They lose alike their looks, 
energy. and contllence. The general cause of this 
melancholy state is a disordered stomach or deranged 
liver, which Holloway’s Pills will regulate. By im- 
proving digestion and purifying the blood they work 
wonders. They act so kindly, yet so certainly, upon 
every organ necessary for healthy digestion, that the 
neryous system soon recovers, and the wonted good 
spirits speedily return with strength, vivacity, and 
vigour. The most delicate may safely take Holloway's 
Pills. They cause no violent effects upon the system, 
and gradually accomplish their end without much 
restriction in diet or pleasure. 











7 Co e oe ee 
SLER’S CRYSTAL GLASSs 
CHANDELIERS. 
TABLE (+LASS OF ALL KINDS, 

CHANDELIERS IN BRONZE AND ORMOLD 
Moderator Lamps, and Lamps for India, ’ 

LONDON—Show Rooms, 45 OXFORD STREET, w 
BIRMINGHAM—Manufactory and Show Rooms, Broad 


Street. (ESTABLISHED 1807.) 
( 1 H. JONES, the Practical Working 
e Dentist, certitied by Diploma Doctor of Denta} 
Surgery, operates with Nitrous Oxide, and emphatically 
guarantees perfect freedom from pain in the eXtractiog 
of Teeth or Stumps; this need not be done unless 
desired, as by his painless and self-adhesive system of 
fixing Artificial Teeth extraction is obviated. G, H. J 
being the actual maker, supplies the very best descrip” 
tion of teeth at prices generally paid for the most 
inferior. “Sets from One to Ten Guineas. Free Con- 
sultation Daily at 57 Great Russell Street, opposite 
British Museum. Factory, Gilbert Street, Bloomsbary. 
N.B.—In the press, “ Dentistry ; its Useand Abuse,” 
By G. I. Jones. 


\ ANTED, to PURCHASE, some 
OLD ARTIFICIAL TEETH. Persons haying 
the above to sell can forward them by post or Other. 
wise, and their value will be sent per return. 
Address, Mr. E. BROWNING, Dentist, 5 Chilworth 
Street, London, W. 


.* DPLGis Tt tO Ba 
The Medical Profession adopt 
MORSON’S PREPARATION of PEPSINE 
asthe True Remedy. Sold in Bottles from 3s, and ig 
Boxes from 2s 6d, by all Chemists, and the Manafae- 
turers, 
THOMAS MORSON and SON, 
124 Southampton Row, W.C., London, 
See name on label. 





a 





phe 4 FOR INVALIDS, 


SAVORY and MOORE'S DIGESTIVE COOOA, 
Specially prepared for sufferers from In:ligestion, 
Debility, and Pulmonary Complaints, is highly nutri- 
tious, easily digested and palatable, and adapted for 
the most delicate stomach. Sold in tins from 1s 6d, by 
all Chemists and Italian Warehousemen, and by the 
Manufacturers, 

SAVORY & MOORE, 143 New Bond Street, London, W. 


R. PARIS’S NERVOUS RESYOR- 
ATIVE, containing Iron, Quinine, and other 
invaluable tonics, will be found a safe, convenient, and 
agreeable remedy in all cases of debility, nervousness, 
depression of spirits, palpitation of the heart, trem- 
bling of the limbs, &c., restoring health and strength 
in afew weeks.—Sold in boxes at 4s 6d, 15s, and 33s, 
post free 4s 8d, 15s 4d, and 34s 9d, by Mr. Cleaver, 63 
Oxford Street; and Mann, 39 Cornhill, London. 


OTHING IMPOSSIBLE. — AGUA 

Py AMARELLA restores the human hair to its pris- 

tine hue, no matter at what age. JOHN GOSNELL 

and CO. have at length, with the aid of oue of the most 

eminent Chemists, succeeded in perfecting this won- 

derful liquid. It is now offered to the public in a more 
concentrated form and at a lower price. 
Sold in bottles, 3s each. 

Angel Passage, 93 Upper Thames Street, London. 


OHN GOSNELL & CO.’s CHERRY 
e TOOTH PASTE is greatly superior to any Tooth 
Powder, gives the teeth a pearl-like whiteness, protects 
the enamel from decay, and imparts a pleasing frag- 
rance to the breath. Price 1s 6d per pot. 
To be had of all Perfumers and Chemists, and at 
Angel Passage, 93 Upper Thames Street, London. 





RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
Ww [TES MOC-MAIN LEVER 
TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical 
gentlemen to be the most effective invention in the 
curative treatment of HERNIA. The use of the steel 
spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided a 
soft bandage being worn round the body, while the re- 
quisite resisting power is supplied hy the MOC-MAIN 
PAD and PATENT LEVe&2. fitting with so much ease 
and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be 
worn during sleep. A descriptive circular nay be had, 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
post, on the circumference of the body two inches 
below the hips being sent to the Maaufacturer. 
Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London. 
Sing!e Truss, 16s, 21s, 268 6d, and 31s 6d; postage 


free. Double ditto, 31s 6d, 42s, and 52s 6d; postage 
free. Umbilical ditto, 42s and 52s 6d; postage free. 
Post-o‘lice orders to be made payable to John White, 


Post-offive, Piccadilly. 
: NEW PATENT. 

LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 

&e., for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of 

WEAKNESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, 
SPRALNS, &c. They are porous, light in textare, aad 
inexpensive, aud «are drawn on like an ordinary stock- 
ing. Price 4s 6d, 7s od, 10s, and 16s each; postage free. 
JOUN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228 Piccadilly, 





Loadon. 


» 186 SOHO SQUARE, LONDON 





CO M FORT FOR INV ALIDS—J. ALDERMAN,» foc suSQUSRE gp ONDON 





CHROMOS, ENGRAVINGS, and OLEOGRAPHS.—GEO. REES, 41, 42, 


and 43 RUSSELL STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 

















BREIDENBACH'S 


WOOD VIOLET, 


MACCASSARINE, KALYDOR, ODONTO, each 1s.—SoLD EVERYWHERE. 


WHITE 


ROSE, 2s 6d. 
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— HOURS of LABOUR. 
PRIZE ESSAYS. 

The Editor of the NEWCASTLE WEEKLY 
CHRONICLE begs to announce that he will give 

rizes of £20, £7, and £5 for the three Best Essays on 
ee following subjects:—The Shorter Hours of 
Labour : their Effect on the Moral, 
Commercial, and Social Life of the People. 

The Essays should occupy about three columns of 
the leader type of the WEEKLY CHRONICLE. 

All papers intended for the competition must be 
forwarded to the Editor not later than the 30th of 
November next. The award will be announced on 
the 28th of December, and the Prize Essays, with the 
names and addresses of the authors, will be published in 
the NEWCASTLE WEEKLY CHRONICLE of Satur- 
day, January 4, and the two following weeks, 

Newcastle-on-Tyne, October 15, 1872. 


GKIPTOUN GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


APPOINTMENT of HEAD MASTER. 
The Governors will appoint 2 new Head Master next 





December ‘ 

The Head Master must be a graduate of some Uni- 
versity within the British Empire. He is not required 
to be in Holy Orders. 

The ancient Grammar School of Skipton-in-Craven 
has been recently constituted by the Endowed Schools 
Commissioners. The School is favourably situated in 
an agricultural district on the main line of the Midland 
Railway, and in direct communication with the most 
important manufacturing towns in Lancashire and 
the West Riding of Yorkshire. The gross income of 
the School from Endowment amounts to about £650 
a year. . ‘ 

The prescribed course of instruction, which is adapted 
for boys the bulk of whom will not proceed to the 
Universities, will be predominantly of a scientific and 
literary character. 

Testimonials to be addressed, not later than the 20th 
November next, to the Clerk to the Governors, from 
whom a copy of the New Scheme and further particu- 


lars can be obtained. 
JOHN HEELIS, 
Solicitor, Skipton, Clerk to the Governors. 

Skipton, October, 1872. 

ADIES’ EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIA- 
TION, London.—The Ladies’ Classes at Uni- 
versity College, of English, French, Italian, and German 
Languages and Literatures, Psychology, Physiology, 
Constitutional History, Mathematics, Mechanics, Physics, 
Practical Chemistry, and Architeciure, will be OPEN 
on and after Monday, October 21. 

Class tickets, free admissions to first lectures, and 
prospectuses to be had in the Office at the College, or 
of the Hon. Secretary, J. E. MYLNE, Esq., 27 Oxford 
Square, Hyde Park, W. 

N R. MONCURE D. CONWAY will 


deliver a Discourse on Sunday Morning, the 
Subject: 








20th inst., at South Place Chapel, Finsbury. 

“Faith.” Service at 11.15. 

Q'» COINS for SALE, CHEAP.— 
Gold, Silver, and Copper, in Greek, Roman, 

Early British, English, Scotch, &c. Lists free. 

W. EGGLESTON, London House, Dewsbury. 





Apply, 


SEASON 1872-3. 
TICE.—For Tariff of the Hotel des 
Anglais, the new first-class Hotel, facing the 
sea, and under English Management, address 
the SECRETARY, Mediterranean Hotel Company 
(Limited), 80 Coleman Street, London, E.C.; or to the 
Hotel, Nice. 


N ARION and CO. have the most 
: varied Collection of Photographs (Persons, 
Pictures, and Places), readily arranged for Iuspection 
and Selection. Descriptive Catalogues. 

22 and 23 Soho Square, London. 














CAUTION, 
LKINGTON and 
find it necessary, in consequence of the 
FORGED and DECEPTIVE MARKS 
80 extensively used by some nefarious manufacturers 
to induce purchasers of plated wares to buy spurious 
articles of very inferior quality offered for sale as 
“ELKINGTON’S BEST ELECTRO-PLATE,” to warn 
the public against purchasing such articles, and will be 
at all times glad to verify any that may be sent for 
that purpose to either of their establishmeuts, viz.,— 
22 REGENT STRERT, LONDON. 
45 MOORGATE STREET, LONDON. 
25 CHURCH STREET, LIVERPOOL. 
St. ANN’s SQUARE, MANCHESTER. 
Or the Manufactory, NEWHALL ST., BIRMINGHAM. 
(Signed) ELKINGTON and Co. 


E ASY CHAIRS AND 
| 


, HOWARD and SONS, Manofacturers, solicit an 
inspection of their Stock, which is of the most varied 
description, 

25, 26, AND 27 BERNERS Sr., OXFORD St., W. 


SIEGES DE PLUME.—Howard’s Patent. 
THE MOST LUXURIOUS SEATS POSSIBLE. 
SHow-Room 
HOWARD 


CO. 





AND SONS. 


D*: LOCOCK'S 
WAFERS.—* Conghs, Colds, Consumption, 


Asthma, and Brouchial Affections are so quickly and 
surely removed by them that I must earnestly request 
you to let them be still more widely known in this great 
commercial centre..—From Mr. Morris, 187 West 

erby Road, Liverpool. In all disorders of the Throat 
and Lungs, Rheumatism, and all Hysterical and 
Nervous Complaints, they give instant relief. Sold by 
all druggists at Is 14d per box. . 








SOFAS. 


‘The HOME and SYNAGOGUE of the 


4 oe DUBLIN REVIEW. 
| 


PULMONIC | 


| RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY'S LIST. 


Intellectual, | 


} 
| 
} 
| 


| 


| 


| 
! 


'-]} ES ETATS-UNIS 


: 25,26, & 27 BeRNeRs St., Lonpon, W. , Beport of the Congress at Lugano, 2d. 


logy by Mr. TENNANT, F.G.S., 149 Strand, W.C. 


“The HARVEST of a QUIET EYE.” 


JUST OUT. 


ITALIAN PICTURES, DRAWN with PEN 
and PENCIL. By the Author of “ Swiss Pictures,” 
&e. Profusely Illustrated. Imperial Svo, 8s, cloth, 
gilt edges. 


SWISS PICTURES, DRAWN with PEN 





and PENCIL. By Author of “Spanish Pictures.” 
With numerous Illustrations by E. WHYMPER and | 
others. A Third Edition, greatly improved by the | 
addition of many fine Engravings. Imperial 8yo, | 
8s, handsomely bound. | 
“Its numerous wood engravings are all of great 
excellence; charming as pictures and admirable as | 
examples of art.”"—Art Journal. 
“In this third edition there.are so many additions 
and improvements, that this very beautiful volume is 
still more attractive and beautiful than before.”"— 


Standard, 
SPANISH PICTURES, DRAWN with 


PEN and PENCIL. By the Author of ‘* Swiss 
Pictures.” With Illustrations by GustAVE Doré 
and other eminent Artists. Imperial 8yo, 8s, 
handsomely bound. 
“The letter-press is pleasant reading, and many of 
the sketches are of the highest excellence.” — 7imes. 
“A volume that does credit to the writer and to the 
artists employed.”"—/all Mall Gazette. 
** A most exquisite book."—Daily News. 


Leisure Thoughts for Busy Lives. With numerous 
Engravings by Nori Humpnreys, HArrtson 
Werr, and other eminent Artists. 8vo, 6s 6d,in 
cloth boards, elegant, gilt edges. 
“TIT never saw anything more gracefully or rightly 
done—more harmoniously pleasant in text and illus- 
trations.”—Mr. Ruskin 


RANDOM TRUTHS in COMMON THINGS. 
Occasional Papers from My Study Chair. By the 
Author of “ The Harvest of a Quiet Eye,” &. With 
numerous Illustrations by eminent Artists 
Imperial 16mo, 7s, bevelled boards, extra gilt 
edges. 

“Tt seems even better than the last."—Mr. Ruskin. 


MODERN JEW. Sketches of Jewish Life and 
Ceremonies. Numerous Engravings. Imperial 
lémo, 4s, cloth. 


London: Retierous Tract Socrety, 56 Paternoster 
Row, and 164 Piccadilly; and all Booksellers, 


TMUE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. 
266, is published THIS DAY. 
CONTENTS. 
. THe DUKE OF WELLINGTON AS 
MINISTER. 
COMPLETION OF ST. PAUL'S. 
BARON STOCKMAR. 
CONSCIOUSNESS OF DoGs, 
VELASQUEZ. 
A FRENCH DIPLOMATIST IN ITALY. 
EAST AFRICAN SLAVE TRADE. 
POSITION OF PARTIES. 
JouN Murray, Albemarle Street. 


A CABINET 


_ 


SNP ow oor 


4 EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 
CCLXXVIIL, OCTOBER, was published on 
THURSDAY LAST. 
CONTENTS. 
. COREA. 
NEW SHAKSPEARIAN INTERPRETATIONS. 
. MEMORIALS OF BARON STOCKMAR, 
TERRESTRIAL MAGNETISM. 
Tue Fir ISLANDS. 
HeNryY THOMAS COLEBROOKE. 
THE ProdeRess OF MEDICINE AND SURGERY. 
Grote’s ARISTOTLE. 
). THe Past AND Future OF NAVAL TACTICs. 
London: LONGMANS and Co. 
Edinburgh: A. and C. BLACK. 


PNM Pome 





This day is published. 
New Series, 
No. XXXVIIL, price 6s. 
CONTENTS. 
1. THe PRIesTHoOoD IN [RIsH POLITICS. 
2. THE MIDDLE AGES: THEIR POSITION IN CHURCH 
History. 
CATHOLICITY IN GERMANY. 
Mr. AUBREY DE VeER«&'S LEGENDS OF S. PATRICK. 
. A Worp ON CLASSICAL STUDIES. 
6. THE NOVELS OF Mr. ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
. Loxp ARUNDELL ON TRADITION. 
M. Rio's Memorrs OF CHRISTIAN ART. 
9. THE PRESENT ANGLICAN POSITION. 
10. Notices OF Books. 
London: Burns, Oates, & Co., 17 Portman Street, W. 


oes 


ex 














D'EUROPE, 
Weekly Organ of the International League of | 

Peace and Liberty. JOHN HorN&, 19 Leicester Square, | 

London, Subscription for six months, 6s. The | 








YCIENTIFIC PRESENTS.— 
Collections to illustrate “ Lyell’s Elements of | 
Geology,” and facilitate the important study of Minera- 
logy and Geology, can be had at 2, 5, 10, 20, 50, to 1,000 
Guineas; also single specimens of minerals, rocks, 
fossils, and recent shells, Geological Maps, hammers ; 
all the recent publications, &c., of 
J. TENNANT, Mineralogist to Her Majesty, 149 
Strand, W.C. ° 
Private instruction is given in Geology and Minera- 


| 
| 


13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


Brides and Bridals. By J. C. 


JEAFFRESON, B.A., Oxon., Author A Book 
about the Clergy,” &c. 2vols.8vo. [Nert week. 


Recollections of Society in France 
and ENGLAND. By Lady CLEMENTINA DAViEs, 2 
vols., 21s. 

“ These entertaining and pleasantly written volumes 
will interest and amuse many readers.”"—Pall Mall 

Gazette. 


Modern Turkey. By J. Lewis 
FARLEY, Consul of Sublime Porte at Bristol. 
Second EpiriON. 1 vol. 8vo, l4s. 


History of William Penn, 
Founder of Pennsylvania. By W. Herpworta 
Dixon. A NEW LIBRARY EDITION, RE- 
WRITTEN. 1 vol., with Portrait, 12s, 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
Bessie. By Julia Kavanagh, 


Author of “ Nathalie,” &. 3 vols. 

“Miss Kavanagh's books are always readable and 
lady-like. She is an able exponent of female character, 
with a charm of her own. Of ‘ Bessie’ herself it is 
superfuous to say that she is naive and charming, 
affectionate and unselfish. Bessie’s own love story is 
one of the best bits of autobiography Miss Kavanagh 
has produced.”"—Ashenvum. 

“A charming, pure, and delicate story.” —Obdserver. 


Clara Levesque. By W. Gilbert, 


uthor of “Shirley Hall Asylum.” 3 vols. 


Amy Stennett. 3 vols. 


“A novel by a new hand of more than average 
merit......0n the whole, ‘Amy Stennett’ is one of the 
most encouraging novels that we have come across for 
a long time.” —A‘henwum. 


The Woman with a Secret. B 
Atice Kine, Author of “ Queen of Herself,” &. 
“ An interesting and readable novel."—Zraminer. 


Wrayford’s Ward, and other 


Tales. By F. W. Ropixson, Author of “Grand- 
mother's Money,” “ A Bridge of Glass.” 3 vols. 


Janet's Choice. By Mary Charlot 


Puitirotrs, Author of “ Maggie's Secret,” &c, 





Cloth gilt, gilt edges, 3s 6d; paper boards, 1s, 
HE * ROMANCE” of PEASANT 
LIFE in the WEST of ENGLAND. By Francis 
George HeATaA. 

“For the practical working of our present agricul- 
tural system—or no-system—this interesting little work 
may be profitably consulted by statesmen and philan- 
thropists."—The Bookseller. 

London: CASSELL, PeTTer, and GALPIN. 


Just published, crown 8vo, cloth extra, price 4s. 

HE EPISTLES and ART of POETRY 

of HORACE translated into English metre. By 

ANDREW Woop, M.D., F.RS.E., Fellow of the Royal 
College of Surgeons of Edinburgh; Author of “A 
Translation of the Satires of Horace into English 
Metre.” &c. 

Published by W. P. Niwwo, Edinburgh; sold by 
SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co., London; and all Book- 
sellers. 


Just published, 8vo, 1s. 

LAYMAN'S REASONS | for 
DISCONTINUING the USE of the ATHAN- 
ASIAN CREED. A Letter to the Dean of Norwich, in 

answer to his Pamphlet. By J. W. Flower, Esq. 
WILLIAMS and NorGATE, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent 
Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick Street, 

Edinburgh. 





Now ready, strong cloth, bevelled, 5s. 
] EHOLD the MAN: a Tragedy for 
the Closet, in Five Acts. By P. HaTsLy 
WaAbDDELL, LL.D. 
London: SmmpKIN, MARSHALL and Co, 


Text-Book by Dr. BEALE, F.R.S. 


IOPLASM; a New Introduction to 
Physiology and Medicine. Pp. 350, plates, 22, 


6s 6d. 
J. and A, CHURCHILL. 











Fcap. sewed, free by post, 6d. 


OES it PAY to SMOKE? 


London: WILLIAM TEGG, Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 





TAHE UNITED LIBRARIES, 307 


Regent Street, W.—Subscriptions from One 


| Guinea to any amount, according to the supply required, 


All the best New Books, English. French, and German, 
immediately on publ cation. Prospectuses, with List 
of Now Publications, gratis and post free.—*,* A 
Clearance Catalogue of Surplus Books offered for Sale 
at greatly reduced prices may also be had, free, on 
application. —BooTH 8, CHURTON'S, HovGsoON’s, aud 
SAUNDERS and OTLEY’S United Libraries, 307 Regent 


Street, near the Polytechnic. 
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CHAPMAN & HALLS ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


FORSTER’S LIFE OF DICKENS. 
Early in November will be published, the SECOND VOLUME of the 


LIFE OF CHARLES DICKENS, 1842-1852. 


By JOHN FORSTER. 





With Portraits and Illustrations. 


*,.* The Third Volume will complete the Work. 


The LIFE of CHARLES DICKENS. 


Twelfth Edition. 


ROME. By Francis Wey. Containing 246 


Beautiful Illustrations. With an Introduction by W. W. Story, Author of “Roba di Roma.” 1 vol. 


super-royal 4to. [October 21. 
R A C E. 


The HUMAN 


Illustrated with 243 Engravings on Wood and 8 Chromo-Lithographs. 1 vol. demy 8vo. 


TRAVELS in INDO-CHINA and the CHINESE 


EMPIRE. By Louis pk CARN&, Member of the Commission of Exploration of the Mekong. 1 vol. demy 
8vo. With Illustrations. [October 21, 








Vol. L. 


By Louis Ficurer. 


[October 15. 


ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S NEW NOVEL. 


The EUSTACE DIAMONDS. 


TROLLOPE. 3 vols. 


By ANTHONY 


(This day. 





CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 








MR. TENNYSON’S NEW WORK. 


On Thursday next, at all Booksellers, small Svo, 5s, 


GARETH AND LYNETTE, &c. 


By ALFRED TENNYSON, D.C.L., Poet-Laureate. 





Now ready, with 2 Steel Portraits, 2 vols. crown Syo, 2ls. 
MEMORIALS OF A QUIET LIFE. 
By AUGUSTUS J. C. HARE. 


*,.* This work consists chiefly of the Letters and Journals of Maria, Widow of Augustus W. Hare, 
Rector of Alton-Barnes, and the immediate circle in which her life was passed. With these ** Memorials” 


are united those of the “ Two Brothers,’ Augustus and Julius Hare, who were the Authors of the “ Guesses at 


Truth.” 


Next week, crown Svo, 5s. 


THE TRUE HISTORY OF JOSHUA DAVIDSON. 





STRAHAN and CO., 56 Ludgate Hill, London. 








Just ready, price 3s 6d. 


AILIE GILROY: A SCOTTISH STORY. 


By WILLIAM CHAMBERS, LL.D., 
Author of “Memoir of Robert Chambers, LL.D.” 


W. and R. CHAMBERS, London and Edinburgh. 








SECOND THOUSAND, just published, in 8vo, price 1s. 


THE CAUSES OF SOCIAL REVOLT: 


A Lecture delivered in London, Portsmouth, Bradford, Nottingham, Derby, 
and Greenwich. 





Revised, with Notes, by Captain MAXSE, R.N. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO., Paternoster Row. 





Recently published, printed on toned paper, square 12mo, 2s 6d, cloth. 


THEOLOGY FOR CHILDREN. 
By MARK EVANS. 


“Is it possible to write theology for children? No | very lively, practical, and attractive way. It is a book 
one will doubt it who will read the pretty little book | far above the common run of religious books for chil- 
under this title by Mr. Mark Evans. While he dis- | dren, and written by a cultivated man who knows dis- 
claims dogmatic formule, and is needlessly severe | tinctly what he means, and kuows also how to say it 
upon creeds which certainly have their use even for | plainly.’ —Guardian. 
children, he contrives to press their essence home in a | 


. 


London: H. SOTHERAN, J. BAER and CO., 136 Strand, and 10 Little Tower Street, E.C. 


JOHN BURGESS AND SONS 


ORIGINAL AND SUPERIOR 


ESSENCE OF ANCHOVY. 
ESTABLISHED 1760. 
107 STRAND (Corner oF Savoy Steps) LONDON. 








nae 


TRUBNER & CO/’s 
NEW & FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS, 


ENIGMAS of LIFE. By W. R. Greg 


1 vol. crown 8y¥o, cloth. [Jn a few days, 


The MARTYRDOM of MAN. R 
bt gern READE. Crown 8vo, pp, Vili.-544, 


EREWHON. Fourth Edition. with 


New Preface. Post Svo, cloth, pp.-256, 2s 6d. 


ANCIENT FAITHS EMBODIED in 
ANCIENT NAMES. By Tuomas Inuayn, Mp 
London. Vol. I. ‘Second Edition, 8vo, pp. ix,-739° 
cloth, 30s. [Nearly ready, . 

Vol, II. Second Edition, 8vo, cloth, 30s. [Jn Preparation 


A PALI-ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 
with Sanskrit Equivalents, and with numerous 
Quotations, Extracts, and References. Compiled 
by ROBERT C-¥SAR CHILDERS, late of the Ceylon 
Civil Service. First Part, pp. 1.-276, imperial 
8vo, double co!umns, 24s. (/n @ few days, 

The first Pali Dictionary ever published. The 

Second Part, completing the work, will be ready in 

about nine months. 


A COMPARATIVE GRAMMAR of the 
MODERN ARYAN LANGUAGES of INDIA, to 
wit—Hindi, Panjabi, Sindhi, Gujarati, Marathi 
Uriya, and Bengali. By JOHN BEAMES, Bengat 
CS., M.R.AS., &. Vol. I1—On Sounds, 8yo 
about 400 pp., cloth. [Jn preparation, 


The HYMNS of the RIG-VEDA, in the 
Sanhita and Pada Texts, without the Commentary 
of Sfyana. Edited by Professor MAX MULLER, 
4 vols. 8vo, pp. 1,600, (Ready in December, 


MYTHICAL ZOOLOGY; or, the 
Legends of Animals. By ANGELO DE GUBERNATIS 
Professor of Sanskrit and Comparative Literature 
in the Instituto di Studii Superiori e di Perfeziona- 
mento, at Florence, &c. 2 vols. 8vo, about 1,000 pp, 
28s. [Shortly, 


At HOME on LEAVE: Love Songs 
from India, New and Old. By J. D. B. Gripsie, 
Madras Civil Service. Feap. 8vo, pp. viii.-130, 
cloth, 4s 6d. (Vow ready. 


The LIFE and MISCELLANEOUS 
ESSAYS of HENRY THOMAS COLEBROOKE, 
The Biography by his Son, Sir T. E. COLEBROOKR, 
Bart., M.P. The Essays edited by Professor 
CUWELL. 3 vols. (Jn preparation, 


ELEMENTARY GEOLOGY: a Course 
cof Nine Lectures, for the Use of Schools and 
Junior Students. By J. CLIFTON Warp, F.GS., 
Author of “Elementary Natural Philosophy.” 

| Feap. 8vo, pp. 292, with 120 Illustrations. Cloth, 

| 4s 6d. [Vow ready. 
| 

} 





A PRACTICAL TREATISE on PURE 
FERTILIZERS, and the Chemical Conversion of 
Rock Guanos, Marlstones, Coprolites, and the 

| Crude Phosphates of Lime and Alumina generally, 

| into various valuable Products. By CAMPBELL 

Morrit, M.D., F.C.S., formerly Professor of Ap- 

| plied Chemistry in the University of Maryland. 

| Demy 8vo, with 28 Illustrative Plates or Construc- 
| tion Plans, drawn to Scale Measurements, cloth. 
[Shortly 


London: TRUBNER and CO., 8 and 60 


| Paternoster Row. 


‘Our imaginary Christianity." —RUSKIN, i 
* The insane delusion that we are a Christian nation. 
—Piccadilly. 


“THIS CHRISTIAN LAND.” 
A SATIRE AND SOMETHING MORE. 
Sixpence. 

SIMPKIN and MARSHALL. 


NEW WORK by Sir M. DIGBY WYATT. 
Immediately, in post 4to, with One Hundred Repro- 
ductions of the Author's Sketches, price Two 
Guineas and a half. 
N ARCHITECT'S NOTE-BOOK in 
SPAIN, priucipally illustrating the Domestic 
Architecture of that Country. By M. Diapy Wyatt, 
M.A., Slade Professor of Fine Art in the University of 
Cambridge, &c. Containing a Series of 100 admirable 
Sketches, made in Spain in 1869, from Subjects, as 
novel in character as they are important for the 
History of Architecture, in that country. Reproduced 
in absolute and permanent fac-simile. Each Sketch is 
accompanied by Critical Notices, in which Sir Digby 
explains the salient points of interest which he ob- 
served in the subjects selected for illustration. 
Subscribers’ Names for Copies may be addressed to 
the Secretary of the Autotype Fine Art Company 
(Limited), 36 Rathbone Place, London, W. 





. wo . 
| ODRIGU ES’.—MONOGRAMS, 
ARMS, CRESTS, and ADDRESSES Designed, 

and Steel Dies engraved as Gems. 

RUSTIC, GROTESQUE, COMIC, and ECCENTRIC 
MONOGRAMS artistically designed for any combina- 
tion of letters. 

NOTE PAPER and ENVELOPES stamped in 
colour, relief, and brilliantly illuminated in Gold, 
Silver, and Colours, in the highest style of art. 

STATIONERY. ACCOUNT BOOKS, and every re- 
quisite for the Writing Table of the best quality. 

A VISITING CARD-PLATE, elegantly engraved, 
and 100 SUPERFINE CARDS printed for 4s 6d. 

BALL PROGRAMMES and DINNER CARTES of 
new designs arranged, printed, and stamped with 
| Arms, Crest, or Address, in the latest fashion. 
| HENRY RODRIGUES’, 

STATIONER, HeRALpic Designer, and ENGRAVER 
to the Royal Family, 
42 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 
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Now ready, post 8vo, cloth, 7s 6d. 


L GEOLOGY AND GEOGRAPHY OF 
<< GREAT BRITAIN. 


By A. C. RAMSAY, LL.D., F.R.S., 
Director-General of the Geological Surveys of the United Kingdom. 


. ition. Considerably Enlarged and Illustrated with numerous Sections, 
Third “eT GEOLOGICAL MAP OF GREAT Briraty, Printed in Colours. 


has been partly rewritten, and contains much new 

r......The preliminary sketch of the different formations, and of the phenomena 
ee sod with the metamorphism of rocks, has been much enlarged: and many 
- nd important paragraphs have been added in the chapters on the physical 
tee re of England and Scotland—partly on subjects connected with the coal 
— artly on the glacial epoch, partly on the union of Britain with the Conti- 
ee various epochs, and the migrations of animals bither; and on many other 
nent a An entire new chapter has been added on the origin of the river courses 
ary —" : and large additions have been made to the earlier brief account of soils, 
of abe economic products of the various geological formations, There are also 
pn new illustrative sections."—Zrtract from Preface. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 6 and 7 Charing Cross, S.W. 


CHINA AND THE CHINESE. 


Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


THE FOREIGNER IN FAR CATHAY. 


By W. H. MEDHURST, H.B.M.'s Consul, Shanghai. 
Witu CoLouRED Map. 


CoNTENTS.—Introduction—Position of Foreigners—Character and Habits of 
Foreign Residents— Mirsicnarics—( ‘onsuls and Customs’ Auth rities, &c.—Customs 
of the Chinese—Shop Signs—Advertising—Mandarin Yamens—Opium -smoking— 
Infanticide—Eating and Drinking—Social Institutions—Correspondence and the 
Press—Modes of Sepulture—Use of the Written Character for Decoration—Chinese 
Proper Names—Travelling and Porterage—Character of the Chinese—Concluding 
Remarks, and an Appendix, containing a SPECIMEN OF CHINESE Music, with 
Original Words and English Literal Translation. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 6 and 7 Charing Cross, 8S. W. 


“This, the third edition, 








In the press, Third Edition, Revised and Enlarged, demy 8vo. 


THE COAL FIELDS OF GREAT BRITAIN; 


Their History, Structure, and Resources. 
With Notices of the Coal Fields of Other Parts of the World. 


By EDWARD HULL, M.A., F.R.S, 
Director of the Geological Survey of Ireland, Professor of Geology in the Royal 
College of Science, Dublin, &c., &c. 


WITH MAPS AND ILLUSTRATIONS, 
London: EDWARD STANFORD, 6 and 7 Charing Cross, S.W. 


NEW NOVEL by the Author of * Six Months Hence " and “ Behind the Veil.” 


EX P I A T E OD. 


3 vols. 


Notices OF Previous Works.—(S. M. H.)—Times—“A really fine study of 
character; human nature, not novel-nature.’"—SPECTATOR—* The book is one to be | 
devoured."—OBSERVFR—* We unhesitatingly own both its cleverness and its | 
power."—BRITISH QUARTERLY—“ Gives promise of another powerful writer of 
fiction.”"—(B. the V.—SaturpAY Review—*“A great deal of merit."—SprcratTor. 
—"No falling-off, and promise of greater elasticity.".—BriITIsH QUARTERLY— 
“Love-making almost perfect."—VANITY FAIR—* Extremely well written and 

. interesting."—STANDARD—* Decided insight into the world of men and women.”— 
GvARDIAN—“ Another story of undoubted power.” 


Salisbury: BROWN and CO. London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and CO. 
Second Edition, revised and enlarged, small 8vo, 4s. 


Tv rr _ 
AN OUTLINE OF LOGIC, 
FOR THE USE OF TEACHERS AND STUDENTS. 
By FRANCIS GARDEN, M.A., 
Trinity College, Cambridge, Sub-Dean of her Majesty's Chapels Royal ; Chaplain to 
the Household in St. James’s Palace; Professor of Mental and Moral Science, 
Queen's College, London. 

“Without being a manual for mere beginners, or aiming, on the other hand, at a 
complete discussion, for advanced students, of difficulties in logical science, Mr. 
Garden's unpretending but valuable little book occupies a middle place in the class 
of treatises to which it belongs. The reader will find it difficult, unless he knows 
something already of technical logic; but it is both explanatory and suggestive to one 
who has turned his attention to the subject, and is interested in the inquiries to 
which it leads...... We are grateful to Mr. Garden for his very suggestive and plea- 
santly written book.”"—Guardian. 

“Logic, which is intended to make all things clear, is constantly taught and 
discussed in such a way as to make aj] things misty. An excess of terminology is 
imported into its study, and men learn its form so carefully that they are blinded to 
its substance. Mr. Garden's little book avoids most of these faults, and is itself 
clear and methodical.”—Spectator. 

RIVINGTONS, Waterloo Place, London ; Oxford, and Cambridge. 





THE CHANDOS LIBRARY.—NEW VOLUME. 

In crown 8yo, price 3s 6d, cloth gilt, postage 4d. 
CENTURY of ANECDOTE. From 1760 to 1860. Com- 
bining Court and Fashionable, Political Life, Clerical Life, Law and 


awyers, Eccentric Persons, Players and Painters, &c., with Frontispiece. Oom- 
piled and Edited by JOHN TimBs, 


FREDERICK WARNE and Co., Bedford Street, Covent Garden. 








THE CHANDOS LIBRARY.—NEW VOLUME. ~ 
mh: In crown 8yo, price 3s 6d, cloth gilt, postage 4d. 
HE LIFE of WILLIAM HUTTON, of Birmingham, and 


iat” History of the Hutton Family, Compiled and Edited by LLEWELLYN 


With Original Steel Portrait. 
FREDERICK WARNE and Co., Bedford Street, Covent Garden. 


THE CHANDOS LIBRARY.—NEW VOLUME. 
. In crown S8yo, price 7s, cloth gilt, postage Sd. 
HE ROMANCE of LONDON. A Collection of Strange 
Stories, Scenes, Adventures, and Vicissitudes associated with London. By 
TiMBs. 2 yols., with Frontispieces. 
FREDERICK WARNE and Co., Bedford Street, Covent Garden, 


ADDITIONS to NEW COLLEGE, OXFORD.—See the 
BUILDER of THIS WEEK, 4d, post 444, for View and Plan; also 


JOHN 





. or b 
for bard and Details of Enriched Chimney Pitce—Church Building—Our Rivers— 
badow Matters, Architectural, Sanitary, and Artistic—1 York Street, W.C.; 





and all Newsmen. 





NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 


In 2 vols. crown 8yo, price 21s, this day. 
By the AUTHOR of “A DAUGHTER of HETH.” 


STRANGE ADVENTURES OF 
PHAETON. 


By WILLIAM BLACK, 





A 


This day, in 8vo, price 12s. 


LANFREY’S HISTORY OF NAPOLEON. 
VOLUME TWO. 
A TRANSLATION WITH THE SANCTION OF THE AUTHOR. 
(Vol L., 8vo, 12s.) 


SECOND EDITION, crown 8vo, price 4s 6d, this day. 


> IV r., . * . 
MARJORY. By Mmuy Deane. 
“A pretty, readable, and charming little book.” —Saturday Review, 
“ This is a deliciously fresh and charming little love-story."—Morning Post. 
“Tt is impossible to put down this pretty story without regretting that one has 
not two more volumes to get through.” —Athenwum, 


NEW EDITION, revised throughout, with additional Illustrations, 
Professor HUXLEY’S LESSONS in ELE- 
MENTARY PHYSIOLOGY. 18mo, 4s 6d, (This day. 
COMPLETE COLLECTED EDITION, feap. 8vo, 6s. 
CHARLES KINGSLEY’S POEMS. Containing 


“ The Saint's Tragedy,” “ Andromeda,” Songs and Ballads. New Edition. 
[Now ready. 





NEW EDITION, extra feap. 8vo, 6s, this day. 


HISTORICAL OUTLINES of ENGLISH 


ACCIDENCE. By RioHArp Morais, LL.D. 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW BOOKS, 


NOTICE.—Now ready, a NEW and IMPORTANT BOOK of TRAVELS, by 
Captain BURTON, F.R.G.S., &c., and Mr. C. F. TYRWHITTL DRAKE, F.RS., &&., 


entitled, 
UNEXPLORED SYRIA. With a New Map of 
2 vols. 8vo. 


Syria, Illustrations, Inscriptions, * the Hamad Stones,” &c. 
“The work before us is no common book of travels; it is rather a serios of 
elaborate, and at the same time luminous, descriptions of the various sites visited 
and explored by the authors, either together or singly, and of the discoveries made 
there by them.”’—Athenwewn. 


The RECOLLECTIONS and REFLECTIONS of 
F. R. PLANCHE (Somerset Herald). A Professional Autobiography. In 2 vols. 
8vo. (Ready this day. 

“ We have only now to leave Mr. Planché and his book to an appreciating =. 
There are few men who have amused and delighted the public so long as he has 
done; and perhaps there has never been a dramatic writer who has been so dis- 
tinguished as he has been for uniting the utmost amount of wit and humour witk 
refinement of expression and perfect purity of sentiment.”—Atheneum. 


MUSICAL RECOLLECTIONS of the LAST HALF 


CENTURY. In 2 vols. 8vo, [Now ready. 


PARIS after TWO SIEGES. Notes of a Visit during 


the Armistice and immediately after the Suppression of the Commune, By 
WILLIAM WoopaLt. In 1 vol. [Just r 





veady. 


MILITARY MEN I HAVE MET. By E. Dyne 


Fenton, Author of “ Sorties from Gib.” With Twenty Illustrations. In 1 vol. 
8vo, price 7s 6d. (Now Ready. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW NOVELS. 
NOTICE.—A NEW NOVEL by HARRISON AINSWORTH. 


BOSCOBEL: a Tale of the Year 1651. By Witi1aM 


HARRISON AINSWORTH, Author of “ Rookwood,” “The Tower of London,” &c, 





With Illustrations. 1n 3 vols. [Now ready. 
At HIS GATES. By Mrs, Otrenant, Author of 
* Chronicles of Carlingford,” &c. (Now Ready. 


A WOMAN’S TRIUMPH. By Lady Harpy. 3 vols, 


[Now ready. 
The PACE THAT KILLS. A New Novel. In 
3 vols. 


[Now Ready. 
The VICAR’S DAUGHTER: a New Story. By 


GEORGE MACDONALD, Author of “ Annals of a Quiet Neighbourhood,” “The 
Seaboard Parish,” &c. Ia 3 vols. (Now 


A WAITING RACE. By Epmunp Yares, Author of 


“ Broken to Harness,” * Black Sheep,” &c. In 3 vols. [Now ready. 
VALENTIN: aStoryofSedan. By Heyry Kryostey, 
Author of “ Ravenshoe,” “ Geoffry Hamlyn,” &. In 2 vols. (Now ready. 


ERMA’S ENGAGEMENT: a New Novel. By 


Author of “ Blanche Seymour,” &. In 3 vols. (Now ready. 


DOWER and CURSE. By Joun Lane Forp, Author 


of “Charles Stennie,” &c. In 3 vols. [Now ready. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY of a CORNISH RECTOR. 


By the late James HAMLEY TREGENNA. In 2 vols. (Now ready. 


The SCARBOROUGH BELLE. By Atice Cuartorre 


SAMPSON. 3 vols. [Now ready. 
TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 Catherine Street, Strand. 
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NEW WORKS. RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S 
LIST FOR NOVEMBER AND DECEMBER 





The EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. CCLXXVIII. 
October, 1872. 8vo, price 6s. 


CONTENTS. . ve 
. Coma. ee Field-Marshal Sir John Burgoyne 
e « 9 


1 

2. New SHAKESPEARIAN INTERPRETATIONS. . um 

ie ~<stcenecinn = Sieon de Siaades Bart., his Life and Correspondence. 

0. 3 I 4 aU > . . ( AMA. . 

4, TERRESTRIAL MAGNETISM. Comprising Extracts from his Journals during the Peninsular and Crimean 
5. THE Fur ISLANDS Wars; Letters of the Duke of Wellington, Marquis of Anglesey, Lords 
6. Henny THOMAS COLEBROOKE. Hardinge, Palmerston, and Herbert, Sir Robert Peel, Lord Raglan, Omar 
7. THE Progress OF MEDICINE AND SURGERY Pasha, and many other celebrated men. Also the Private and Official] Corre. 
gc ge aes nici spondence of Sir John Burgoyne during the Crimean War. Edited » 
©. Gasere Anmmpren Lieutenant-Colonel the Hon. GEORGE WROTTESLEY, Royal Engi y 
9. Tue PAST AND FUTURE OF NAVAL TACTICS eutenant-Colonel the Hon. 1£ WROTTESLEY, Royal Engineers, 9 yols, 
na ——— ee eee ae . 8vo. With Portrait. 30s. 





ya) > 5 ,T OFT 17 > y . 
MEMOIRS of BARON STOCKMAR. rY his | O . Wo ‘i: ° P. lesti 5 
Son, Baron E. Von Stockmar. Translated from the German by G. A. M. | ti Ork th aAbeESTLUNC ; 

j > ssor - R. 2vols.c 8v Tear read. | 
Edited by Professor MAX MULLER. 2 vols. crown 8vo. (Nearly ready } A History of the Researches conducted in Jerusalem and the Holy Land by 
Captains WILSON, ANDERSON, WARREN, &c. (Issued by the Committee of 


The E N re L, IT S H in I R E :, A N D in the | the Palestine Exploration Fund.) Illustrated by upwards of Fifty Woodcuts 


and Plans. Feap. 8vo, 3s 6d. 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By JAMes ANTHONY Frovpe, M.A. In Two 
Volumes. Vol. L., 8vo, price 16s. [On November 7. | 
4) ‘a TAT SN ~ r i ) - 0 id he fey y 4 ; De ros 
ESTIMATES of the ENGLISH KINGS, from|4 Search after Sunshine; a Visit to 
William the Conqueror to George II. By J. LANGTON SANFORD. Crown | Algeria in 1871. 


By Lady Hexpert, Author of “Impressions of Spain.” Square crown 8yo, 


8vo, price 12s 6d. 
With upwards of Twenty Illustrations engraved by George Pearson. 


The RISE of GREAT FAMILIES; other!) 
SSAYS and STORIES. By Sir Bernarp Burke, O.B., LL.D., Ulster Ki ee f 
Of Arms. Tvol post 80. Os arly ready. | A Lady of the Last Century; Mrs, 
| Elizabeth Montagu. 


Oo r Ty ad a | 
TALES of the TE U TON IC LAN DS Pd a | Including Letters of Mrs. Montagu never before published. By Dr. Doray, 
Sequel to ‘Popular Romances of the Middle Ages.” By GrorGEe W. Cox, F.S.A., Author of “‘ The Queens of England of the House of Hanover.” 8yo, lis, 
M.A,, and Eustace HINTON JONES. Crown Syo, price 10s 6d. | 


SEASIDE MUSINGS on SUNDAYS and A Scamper to Sebastopol and 


WEEK-DAYS. By A. K. H. B., Author of “The Recreations of a Country Jerusalem 
Parson.” Crown 8yo, price 3s 6d. | . wei aoa 





By JAMES CREAGH. 8yo. . 


TAT Tra . | 
The ORBS AROUND US; a Series of! 
Familiar Essays on the Moon and Planets, Meteors and Comets, the Sun and Doctors and Patients ; or, A necdotes of 


Coloured Pairs of Stars. By R. A. Proctor, B.A, Crown 8vo, price 7s 6d. 
the Medical World and Curiosities of Medicine. 


A SYSTE M of LO G IC, RATIOCINATIVE By Joun Tips, F.S.A., Author of “Lives of Wits and Humourists.” 2 vols 
and INDUCTIVE; a Connected Wiew of the Principles of Evidence and the crown 8vo, 21s. 
Methods of Scientific Investigation. By JoHN Stuart MILL. Eighth Edition. 


2 vols. 8vo, price 25s. , ; : — 
er — Turning-Points in Life. 
A BUDGET of I ARADOXES. By AUGUSTUS By the Rev. FREDERICK ARNOLD. 2 vols. crown 8vo0, 21s. 


Ds MorGAy, F.R.A.S. and O.P.S. Reprinted, with the Author's Additions, 
from the Athenxwum. 8vyo, price lds. 


The NEW BIBLE COMMENTARY, _ by 


Bishops and other Clergy of the Anglican Church, CRITICALLY EXAMINED, i 
By the Right Rey. J. W. Cotenso, D.D., Bishop of Natal. Part IL. Intro- 
duction to Exodus; the Book of Exodus. 8vo, price 43 6d. 


The ODES and EPODES of HORACE: a|A New and Popular Edition of South 


Metrical Translation into English, with Introduction and Commentaries. By | Sea Bubbles. 
Lord LYTTON. With Latin Text. New Edition. Post 8vo, price 10s 6d. se — 
By the EARL and the Doctor. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


LAYS of ANCIENT ROME; with Jvry and| 


, ny 4 Ps Right Hon. Lord MACAULAY. New Edition. 1é6mo. | A New an d Pop ula Sy Edition of Dene 
Hollow. 


The WITCH of NEMI, and other Poems. By! _ Byars. nexry Woon. crown 8vo, 6s. 


EDWARD BRENNAN. Crown 8yo, price 10s 6d. 


T , ° ° . , . ° ’ 
NUOVA ITALIA; or, Tours and Retours| People’s Edition of Frank Buckland 
Curiosities of Natural History. 
4 vols. fcap. 8vo, 14s. Or the Series separately as under :— 
Ist Series.—Rats, Snakes, Serpents, Fishes, Frogs, Monkeys, &c. 
2nd Series.—Fossils, Bears, Wolves, Cats, Eagles, Hedgehogs, the Rigs, Eels 
Herrings, Whales, Pigs, &., &c. 
7 3rd Series.—Wild Ducks, Salmon, Lions, Tigers, Foxes, P: ises, Fleas, 
The SCIENCE and ART of SURGERY; a) "“WontenaPopet. 


Treatise on Surgica] Injuries, Diseases, and Operations. By JOHN ERIC ; ; >, on ; ic il is 
ERICHSEN. Sixth Edition, revised and enlarged; with 712 Woodcuts. 2 vols. | To be published in Four Monthly Volumes, the First of which will be publishel 
8yo, price 32s, November Ist. 


The DIAGNOSIS and TREATMENT of New and Cheaper Edition of Professor 


DISEASES of WOMEN, including the Diagnosis of Pregnancy. By GRAILY | 

Hewitt, M.D. Third Edition, revised, and for the most part rewritten, 8vo, | Yonge’s English-Latin and Latin-English Dictionary. 
} 
| 


Good-bye, Sweetheart. 


By Ruopa BrovuGatTon, Author of “ Cometh up asa Flower.” A New and 
Popular Edition. With an Lllustration on steel, crown 8yo, 6s. 








through France, Switzerland, Italy, and Sicily: a Poem in Ten Cantos. By 
NOMENTINO, F.R.G.S. Crown 8yvo, price 5s. | 
| 


MEMORIES, a LIFE’S EPILOGUE; a Poem, 


with Songs and other Lyrics and Notes. Post 8vo, price 6s. 





with 132 Woodcuts, price 24s. x 
| ~This Work has undergone careful revision, and now on the publication of the 
a T ~ . Thirteenth Edition the whole Work (1370 pages) is reduced to 7s 6a, thus making ' 
4 / 5 x 
The ESSEN TI ALS ot M ATERIA M EDICA by far the cheapest Dictionary in the Kingdom. 
and THERAPEUTICS. By ALFrep BARING GarRop, M.D., F.R.S., &., Phy- | 
— . King’s to Hospital. Fifth Impression, brought up to 1870. ss 
rown 8yo, price 12s 6d. ope i Teg, 
New Edition of the Lives of Wits and 


Text-Books of Science. Humourists. 


ON the STRENGTH of MATE RIALS and | By Joun Times, F.S.A., Author of “Anecdotes of Painters,” “Things 
STRUCTURES. By JoHN AnpeEnson. C.E., &c., Superintendent of Machinery Generally Known.” 2 vols, crown 8vo, 12s. 
to the War Department, Woolwich. Small 8vo, price 3s 6d. 
[On Wednesday next. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, and DYER. PUBLISHERS IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY. 
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ALBEMARLE STREET, October, 1872. 


MURRAY’S 
OF FORTHCOMING 


WORKS. 





The NATIONAL MEMORIAL to the PRINCE 


CONSORT at KENSINGTON, A Series of Illustrations, in Colour and Line 
Engraving, of the Monument, its Architecture, Decorations; Sculptured 
Groups, Statues, Mos: iics, Metal-work, &c., designed and executed by the most 
eminent British ar tists. With Descriptive Text. Folio, price 12 Guineas; to 


Subscribers, 10 Guineas. 
*,* The Large Paper Edition (50 copies) Fifteen Guineas. 


The HISTORY of SICILY to the ATHENIAN 
WAR, with ELUCIDATIONS of the SICILIAN OpEs of PrnpaR. By W. WATKISS 
Luoyp. Map, Svo. 


TRAVELS in the EASTERN CAUCASUS, the 


CASPIAN and BLACK SEAS, and DAGHESTAN. By General Sir ArTuur 
CUNNYNGHAME, K.C.B. With Map and Illustrations, 8vo. 


The EXPRESSION of the EMOTIONS in MAN 


and ANIMALS. By CHARLES Darwin, F.R.S., Author of the “ Origin of 
Species,” &c. With Photographic and other Illustrations, crown 8yo. 


INSCRIPTIONS Analysed, 


By the EARL OF CRAWFORD AND 


ETRUSCAN 


Translated, and Commented upon. 
BALCARRES. 8v0. 


The PERSONAL LIFE of GEORGE GROTE, 


the HISTORIAN. With SeLtcTIoNs from his LETTERS. By Mrs. GROTE. 8vo. 


HISTORY of the ROYAL REGIMENT of 


ARTILLERY. Conpiled from the Original Records. By Captain DUNCAN, 
R.A., Superintendent of the Records. With Portrait. Vol. 1, 8vo. 


PERSONAL MONOGRAPHS. By Lorp 


Hoventon. With Portraits, Svo. 


ACABINET EDITION of Earl STANHOPE’S 


HISTORY of ENGLAND DURING the REIGN of QUEEN ANNE. 1701-1713. 
2 vols. post 8yo. 


The ADMINISTRATION of JUSTICE UNDER 


MILITARY and MARTIAL LAW. ByC. M. Cops, Solicitor to the “ War 
Department.” 8yo, 12s. 


The SPEAKER'S COMMENTARY on the 


BIBLE. Edited by Canon Cook, M.A. Vol. Il. THe HisTortcaL Books. 


Medium 8yo. 
CONTENTS. 


JOSHUA. Rev. T. E. Espry, B.D. 
JUDGES, RUTH, SAMUEL. Bishop of Barn and WELLs. 
I. KINGS. Canon Raw tyson. 


NOTES of THOUGHT and CONVERSATION. 


By the late CHARLES BuxToN, M.P. With a Memoir by Rey. Lu. Davizs. 
Portrait. Crown Syo. 


KIRKES’ HANDBOOK of PHYSIOLOGY 


By W. Morrant Baker, F.R.C.S., Lecturer on Physiology at St. Bartholomew's 
Hospital. Eighth Edition. With Woodcuts. Post 8yo, 12s 6d. [Ready. 


A SCHOOL MANUAL of ENGLISH GRAM- 


MAR, with Copious Exsrcises. By WILLIAM Situ, D.C.L.,and THEOPHILUS 
D. Hatt, M.A. Post 8yo. 


An ATLAS of ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY, 


BIBLICAL and CLASSICAL. Compiled under the Superintendence of 

WILLIAM SurrH, D.C.L., and GEORGE GROVE, Esq. (To be completed in Five 

Parts.) Part I. Folio, 2Is. [On November 12th. 
CONTENTS. 


(Northern Divi- | ITALIA SUPERIOR. 


THE BOLY LAND. 
sion ITALIA INFERIOR. 


HISTORICAL MAPS ‘of the HOLY = after the DORIC MIGRA- 
ION. 


WARS. 


| MOTTOES for MONUMENTS. 


_ > a > Ws 
RECORDS of the ROCKS; or, Notes on the 
GEOLOGY, NATURAL History, and ANTiguITies of Norra and Sours 
WaAces, StLuniA, Devon, and ConNWALL. By Rey. W.S. Symonps, F.G.S. 
With Dlustrations. Crown 8vo. 


A HISTORY of ANCIENT POTTERY: 


Egyptian, Assyrian, Greek, Etruscan, and Roman, By SAmMueL Brron, F.S.A. 
New aud Revised Edition. With 200 Plates and Woodcuts. Medium 8vo, 


A PRIMARY HISTORY of BRITAIN. Care- 


fully prepared for ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. Edited by WILLIAM, Suiru, D.O.L, 
(To be completed in Three Parts.) Part I, 1lémo, 


HANDBOOK to the CATHEDRALS of 


WALES; namely, St. Davip's, St. ASAPH, BANGOR, and LLANDAFF. By R. 
J. Kine, B.A. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 


SILURIA: a History of the oldest Rocks in the 


British Isles and other Countries. By Sir RopericK Murcnstson. Fifth and 
Cheaper Edition. With Maps, Plates, and Woodcuts. 2 vols. 8vo, 18s, 


The CLEMATIS as a GARDEN FLOWER. 


With Descriptions of the hardy Ornamental Species and Varieties, with Direc- 
tions for their Cultivation. By THOMAS Moore and George JACKMAN, With 
Illustrations. 8vo, 10s 6d. 


The GALLICAN CHURCH; from the Con- 


cordat of Bologna, 1516, to the Revolution. By W. HENLEY Jervis, M.A., 
Author of the “ Student's History of France.” With Portraits. 2 vols. 8yo. 


Being a Selec- 
tion of POETICAL PassaGes and Epitapns for General Use and Study. By 
F. and M. A, PALLISER. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 


A JOURNEY to the SOURCE of the OXUS. 


By Captain Jonn Woop (Indian Navy). New Edition. Edited by his Son. 
With an Essay on the Geography of the Valley of the Oxus. By Coloned 
Yue, C.B. With Map, 8vo. 


LAVENGRO: the Scholar, the Gipsy, and the 


Priest. By GeorGe Borrow. Popular Edition. Post 8vo. 


The ROMANY RYE: a Sequel to “ Lavengro.” 


By GeorGe Borrow. Popular Edition. Post Svo. 


The CORRESPONDENCE of ALEXANDER 


POPE. Vol. III. Edited, with Notes. By Rev. Warrwett ELwin. (Forming 
Vol. VIII. of POPE’S WORKS.) With Portrait. 8vo, 10s 6d. 


LIVES of the EARLY FLEMISH PAINTERS. 


With Notices of their Works. By J. A. Crowe and G. B. CAVALCASELLB. 
New and Revised Edition. With Illustrations. Small 8vo; or, Large Paper, 
demy 8vo. 


AUSTIN’S LECTURES on GENERAL JURIS- 


PRUDENCE: or, the Philosophy of Positive Law. Edited by Roserr 
CAMPBELL, Barrister-at-Law. Fourth Edition. 2 vols, 8yo. 


An INTRODUCTION to the LITERARY 
HISTORY of EUROPE. By Henry HaAttam, LL.D. New Library Edition. 
3 vols. 8¥o. 


The CONSTITUTION and PRACTICE of 


COURTS-MARTIAL, with a Summary of the Law of Evidence, &c. By Captain 
T. F. Simmons, R.A. Sixth Edition, Revised. Svo. 


MEMOIRS of Sir T. FOWELL BUXTON, Bart. 


By his Son, CHARLES BUXTON. New Edition. With Portrait. Post 8yo, 5s. 


The ART of TRAVEL; or, Hints on the Shifts 


and Contrivances available in Wild Countries. By Francis GALTON, F.R.GS 
Fifth Edition. With Woodcuts. Small 8vo. 





GREE. and PH(CNICIAN? COLO- GREEC E at the TIME of the PERSIAN 
GALLIA. (NIES. | 








JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 
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—————____ 
LONDON, 1851—PRIZE MEDAL. | LONDON, 1862—PRIZE MEDAL. 
1855—FIRST-CLASS MEDAL. DUBLIN, 1865—PRIZE MEDAL. 


PARIS, 








FRE D*® 


ECONOMICAL 





EDWARDS AND SON’S 


TILED 


KITCHENERS, 


Designed to obviate entirely the objections made to Kitcheners of the ordinary description. These Kitcheners aye 


thoroughly effective and durable. They are very economical 


; they give no oppressive amount of heat; and they properly 


ventilate the Kitchen. The Ovens are more equally heated than in the ordinary Kitcheners, and roasting can be done in front 


of the fire if desired. 


The various sizes suited to different Establishments, and one in action, may be seen daily at 


MESSRS. EDWARDS AND SON’S, 49 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDoy. 


Prospectuses forwarded, per post, free on application. 


Prospectuses may also be had relating to the additional 


branches enumerated below :— 


GRATES. 
IMPROVED ECONOMICAL GRATES, constructed on 


thoroughly sound principles, for economising Fuel, diffusing Heat, 
and preventing inconvenience from Smoke. 


PORCELAIN TILE GRATES, in which Iron is rejected in 
favour of Fire-brick for the interior of the Grate, and Tiles or Slabs 
in Porcelain, Encaustic, or Majolica Ware are used for the decora- 
tion. The prices of these Grates allow of their introduction in any 
Chambers whatsoever where a fire is required to be used. 


IMPROVED INDEPENDENT GRATES and DOG GRATES, 
in very great variety of Mediwval and other designs, the interior of 
the Grates being lined with Fire-brick, and Tile Sides and Tile 
Hearths provided for the decoration of the Fireplace. 


IMPROVED FIRE-LUMP GRATES, specially adapted for 
use in Charitable Institutions, Schoolrooms, Workhouses, Railway 
Stations, Servants’ Offices, Kc. 


IMPROVED SMOKELESS GRATES, adapted to prevent 
the formation of Smoke, to economise Fuel, to diffuse Heat, to burn 
for many hours without attention, and to avoid Chimney-sweeping. 


STEPHEN’S and KING’S PATENT GRATES. Steel and 
Ormolu Grates, with Fire-lump Interiors. Improved Sham Grates, 
Berlin-black and fine-cast Medieval Grates, with Fire-lump Interiors. 


IMPROVED VENTILATING GRATES, for furnishing in 
the Apartment a supply of Fresh Warm Air. Captain Galton’s 
Ventilating Grates. 

STOVES. 

PATENT GILL AIR-WARMERS, for warming the Halls 
and Staircases of Dwelling-houses and for Warming Churches ; 
made of a capacity to heat from 3,000 to 60,000 cubic feet, and to 
burn with either ascending or descending Flues, and through the 
night, if required, without attention. 


PORCELAIN TILE PEDESTAL STOVES, with open Fires, | 


handsomely decorated with Porcelain, Encaustic, or Majolica Ware, 
for use in Halls, Shops, Cabins, &e. These stoves are now made 
at much less prices than formerly. 


PIERCE’S PYRO-PNEUMATIC STOVES, with Fire-brick 
Interiors and Warm-Air Chambers, made to give a supply of fresh 
wholesomely Heated Air. 


DR. ARNOTT’S SLOW-COMBUSTION STOVES, 
in Halls and Show-rooms, where a Fire is required to be kept per- 
petually burning. They require attention twice in the course of 
Twenty-four Hours only. 


GOLDSWORTHY GURNEY’S STOVES, for use in Churches | 


and other Public Buildings. 


for use | 


| COOKING APPARATUS. 
GREATLY IMPROVED KITCHENERS, constructed with 


Tiled Doors and Tiled Surfaces, and especially adapted for econo 
mising Fuel, for effectually heating the Ovens and Hot-plate, for 
| enabling roasting to be done in the most unexceptionable manner 

in the Roasting Ovens, but in front of an open Fire if desired; algo 

for effectually ventilating the Kitchen, and preventing the old 
inconvenience to servants of excessive heat. 


STEAM COOKING APPARATUS, on very economical 
arrangements, for cooking for from 100 to 1,000 persons, and 
adapted for use in Hospitals and other Charitable Institutions, 
large Wholesale or Retail Establishments, Public Schools, Prisons, 
Workhouses, ce. 


OPEN-FIRE KITCHEN RANGES, of excellent mannfae. 


ture; Smoke Jacks, Pastry Ovens, Steam Closets, Hot-plates, 
Stewing Stoves, Cottagers’ Cooking Stoves, Nursery Boiler 
Stoves, Xe. 

ENGINEERING. 


WARM BATHS, erected with Hot, Cold, and Waste Pipes ; 
Hot-water Cistern and Circulating Pipes heated from the Kitchen 
Boiler, so that a Bath may be had at any moment of the day. Hot 
Water furnished, if required, by the same system, to Wash-hand 
Basins, Housemaids’ Closets, Sculleries; or made to circulate 
through coils of Pipes for giving heat to a Hall, a Conservatory, or 
a Billiard-room. 


HOT-WATER CIRCULATION, for Heating Churches and 
other Public Buildings and for Conservatories ; also for the Halls, 
Staireases. and Passages of large Private Residences, and for con- 
tributing Heat, if required, to Drawing-room, Dining-room, Library. 
and Billiard-room, with handsome Ornamental Cases to cover the 
Pipes. 

LAUNDRY APPARATUS, erected for the entire operations 
of Washing, Drying, and Ironing the Linen of Large Houses and of 

Public Establishments. Washing-coppers and Lroning-stoves of all 
kinds. 

LIFTS for Hotels and other Large Establishments; also on a 
small scale, as admirably adapted to add to the convenience of 
Private Families. 


LAVATORY APPARATUS, with the latest Improvements, 


for Clubs, Restaurants, &c. 


Messrs. EDWARDS and SON furnish Estimates gratuitously 
| for the Erection of Works in any of the branches they have enumerated, 
| and they include Carpenters’ and Plumbers’ work if preferred. They 
send to any part of the Country for the purpose of preparing Estimates 
and giving those who consult them the benefit of their experience and 
advice, and they guarantee that whatever they undertake shall be 





| signalised by excellent workmanship and eflicient action. 








MR. EDWARDS'S PUBLICATIONS ON WARMING AND VENTILATION. 





OUR DOMESTIC FIREPLACES. A New Edition, entirely 
rewritten, enlarged, and adapted for PopularReading, the Additions 
completing the Author’s contributions on the Domestic Use of 
Fuel and on Ventilation. By FrepertcK Epwarps, Jun. Royal 
8vo, with 149 Illustrations, and a Portrait of Count Rumford, 12s. 

“It bears on every page the mark of careful research, and abounds to such an 
extent with useful matter, that we should desire to see it studied and its contents 
brought into actual practice by all those who are in any way concerned with the 
important branch of domestic economy on which it treats."—Chemical News. 


By the same Author. 
SMOKY COHIMNEYS: their CURE and PREVENTION. 


Sixth Edition, revised, royal 8vo, with 40 Illustrations, price 3s 6d. 


* Attention to the facts Mr. Edwards has indicated will save Jandlords and house- 
holders a deal of trouble, expense, and anxiety."—Building News. 


LONDON : LONGMANS, GREEN, AND CO., PATERNOSTER ROW. 


THE VENTILATION of DWELLING-HOUSES, and the 
UTILISATION of WASTE HEAT from OPEN FIRE-PLACES. 
[ Out of print. 


THE EXTRAVAGANT USE of FUEL in COOKING 

OPERATIONS. With an Account of Benjamin Count of Rumford 

and his Economical Systems, and Numerous Practical Suggestions 
adapted for Domestic Use. Royal 8vo, with 47 Illustrations, 5s. 

| «Mr. Edwards writes excellently, without technicality or obscurity, and may 

fairly say that he has done his part towards making the subject intelligible to 


} unscientific persons."—Pall Mall Gazette. 


| Por post, free, on receipt of six penny stamps. 

SOME OBSERVATIONS on FIRE-PLACES, STOVES, 
and VENTILATION. By Messrs. Fred, Edwards and Son, Stove 
and Range Manufacturers, Hot-water Engineers. 

| May also be obtained of 
| MESSRS. LONGMANS AND CO., PATERNOSTER ROW. 
————— 
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